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Preface 


This little book is the end-product of a decade of evolution of a series 
of lectures originally written in Portuguese and delivered in Brazil in 
1950 under the auspices of the United States Department of State. 
Published in English by the Harvard University Press in 1952, the first 
printed version was subsequently published in Arabic, Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish translations. A revised English version was 
distributed by the United States Information Agency in mimeographed 
form in 1957 and later published in Bengali, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. 

The materials for changes in the text have come from many sources: 
comments received concerning the published editions, extensive experi- 
ence answering questions put to me following lectures to student and 
other groups in Andalusia, Coimbra, Martinique, Brazil again in 1959, 
and Lima both in 1954 and 1959, as well as by students and adult Visitors 
from abroad at my own university, and the mere passage of time, 

Inasmuch as higher education in the United States is exceedingly 
diversified, it is obviously impossible to compress into a few Pages a 
detailed description which would take cognizance of the many different 
types of organization and the great variety of practices to be found in 
American colleges and universities. Moreover, education in the United 
States has now, more than ever before, become a subject of Widespread 
public debate. Experimentation is rife, and many long-lasting changes 
in detail will undoubtedly be introduced in the near future. The followin 
sections, which are primarily intended for readers unfamiliar with the 
American educational scene, in particular readers outside the United 
States, consequently outline only the broader features of the More stable 
elements of the system. They do not attempt to report current contr 

Inevitably, the contents of this booklet are based in large part 
university which I know best, Harvard University. The opinions express. 
ed are my own and do not necessarily represent the official opinions either 
of Harvard or of agencies of the United States Government. As m 
volvement in university administration has diminished considerably i 
the last five years, I have been more than ever dependent, for this thid 
revised edition, on what I have learned, directly and indirectly, from my 


Oversy, 
on the 


compatriots in higher education, particularly my colleagues at Harvard 

University. Whatever wisdom is distilled in these pages is theirs. The 

generalizations, the conclusions, the omissions, and possible factual errors 
› 


їпе. 
int F. M. R. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
March 29, 1960 
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The Basic Philosophy of Higher Education 
in the United States 


Тне нізтову of higher education in 
the United States reveals that the con- 
temporary American university system 
is the result of a fusion of the conti- 
nental European system of specializa- 
tion and research with the English 
"college" system, in which education 
is broadly conceived and yet maintain- 
ed at a high level of quality. The 
Americans have in recent years added 
something new, however, something 
that represents an outstanding differ- 
ence between the present system and 
that of the past. 

The new element is the notion of 
equality of educational opportunity, re- 
gardless of race, religion, color, national 
origin, sex, or financial resources. Space 
does not permit a historical study of 
this idea, nor of the social, economic, 
and political conditions that produced 
this change in the American system. It 
is sufficient to point out that the new 
philosophy has penetrated ever higher 
in the academic structure and is now 
quite generally accepted at the uni- 
versity level, Education is a right to 
which every young American with the 
necessary ability and the requisite will- 
ingness to work is entitled. 

Belief in the doctrine of equality of 
educational opportunity is sincere; it 
is deeply rooted in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans. It is a doctrine of which they are 
truly proud and to which, on occasion, 
they do not hesitate to give legal status. 


Thus in 1949 the legislature of th 
of Massachusetts passed a Fair Sauen. 
tional Practices Act which begins: ў 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the commonwealth [state] that the Fed. 
can ideal of equality of opportunity re. 
quires that students, otherwise qualified. 
be admitted to educational lasts ; 
without regard to race, color, reli ion. 
creed or national origin, except that 2 0 
regard to religious or denominati ж 
educational institutions, students, jer 
wise qualified, shall have the equal 0 — 
tunity to attend therein without наь 
nation because of гасе, color or n аа 
origin. ш 
Massachusetts is not the only sta 
have passed such a law. New Ус, i: b 
us Jeney have also done so, SERRE 

n actual practice what 
of this type mean? The . Зи 
law specifically states that “it sh mius 
an unfair educational practice SA be 
educational institution,” any ed 9r an 
al institution, be it nursery sche 
university, to discriminate again аа or 
cants for admission “because SE Bi: 
religion, creed, color, or b гасе, 
origin," or "to cause to be Merge 
written or oral inquiry concer, A 
race, religion, color, or national E, e 
of a person secking admissio Origin 
interpretation, the law furth, nr B 
that ап educational institution, Means 

> 


forms used by students to in the 
apply for 
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admission, may not ask iiie qur 
concerning the applicant 5 place of 
birth nor concerning his mother's 
maiden name; in the United States such 
information often discloses national 
origin. A law of this type, when com- 
bined with a large number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for needy stu- 
dents, is very effective in advancing the 
notion of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. At the close of World War II 
and of the Korean conflict, the federal 
government passed laws assuring veter- 
ans of financial aid while attending 
colleges and universities and thus help- 
ed remove some of the financial barriers 
hindering the full extension of the 
American ideal. 

In some sections of the United States, 
the implementation of the doctrine of 
equal educational opportunity has pro- 
ceeded along special lines. In the South, 
for example, where a racial or color 
problem has long existed, the educa- 
tional system is in a state of transition 
from a situation in which states en- 
deavored to make available to the 
Negroes educational facilities that were 
equal to, although separate from, those 
available to the whites, to a situation 
in which the Negroes are admitted to 
the same schools as the whites. 

The first consequence of the new 
philosophy in the United States is 
necessarily a great increase in the num- 
ber of institutions of higher education, 
with all the problems of staff, libraries, 
laboratories, dormitories, dining halls, 
medical services, and the like that such 
expansion entails. There are thus in 
the United States today some 1,450 col- 
leges and universities, 1,950 if the two- 
year junior or community colleges are 
included. Precise figures as reported by 
the United States Office of Education 
for the fall of 1958 follow. 


Number Enrollment 


Universities 141 1,436,000 
Liberal arts colleges 789 909,000 
Separately organized 
professional schools: 
Teachers colleges 197 323,000 
Technological schools 46 97,000 
Theological, religious 154 37,000 
Other. professional 127 70,000 
Junior colleges 499 387,000 
Totals 1,953 3,259,000 


In this table, the phrase "separately 
organized” signifies not forming part 
of a university. In other words, super- 
imposed on the elementary and second- 
ary school system of twelve years 
duration (thirteen, if the optional 
kindergarten is counted) are nearly 
2,000 institutions of higher education. 
Attendance at them is completely volun- 
tary, as compulsory education applies 
only to elementary and secondary 
schools. The laws concerning compul- 
sory attendance vary by states. Provi- 
sions for exemption also vary, as does 
the enforcement of the laws. The major- 
ity of the states require attendance at 
School between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, others between eight and six- 
teen, still others between eight and 
eighteen. 

Of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, some are operated by the several 
states; some are municipal; many аге 
private, including a large number that 
are church institutions, of different re- 
ligions and sects. Slightly more than a 
third of all the institutions are publicly 
controlled; the rest are under private 
control. The public institutions enroll 
well over half the students. This con- 
siderable number of colleges and uni- 
Versities exists because the American 
public wants them, demands them, is 
willing to pay for them. In later chap- 
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ters some of the organizational, person- 
nel, and financial problems that are 
results of the expansion are discussed 
in detail. 
-In addition to this normal growth 
in higher education which has been 
going on for decades, there is at present 
a greatly increased number of children 
now in elementary and secondary 
schools. It is expected that a large pro- 
portion of these children, who represent 
the greatly increased birth-rate of the 
1940 8, will wish to enter institutions 
of higher education. In anticipation of 
a swollen enrollment in the colleges and 
universities, educators are giving con- 
siderable thought to means whereby the 
large number of students can be 
handled. A difficult element in the 
problem is the lack of certainty as to 
the duration of this abnormal increase 
in the number of students. As a result 
educational administrators are reluctant 
to assume commitments, especially long- 
Tange financial commitments, that 
might outlast the high enrollment. 
Second consequence of the philos- 
ophy of ever-widening educational op- 
portunities concerns changes in the 
curriculum and the danger of lowered 
standards. In an age in which relatively 
few persons Went to the university and 
those few normally intended to enter 
the traditional professions, the curricu- 
lum followed by the students was 
simple and was more or less homogene- 
ous throughout the country, indeed, 
throughout the Western world; it was 
а "classical" curriculum. In an enor- 
mous and complex educational system 
such а5 the one in existence today, a 
single curriculum is not adequate. 
There must be diversity. Some students 
do not want to learn foreign languages; 
others do not want mathematics; still 
others have little or no interest in the 
arts. Hence the necessity of developing 


a series of curricula that satisfy many 
different needs. To a certain extent the 
teaching staff loses control. The teacher 
must teach what the student demands. 
This is indeed a great change in the 
philosophy of education. Many edu- 
cators believe that it is a great improve- 
ment. There is now a degree of compe- 
tition among professors and among 
subjects. 

These changes raise a very delicate 
question, a problem that symbolizes the 
new orientation in American higher 
education. It is the relation between 
teaching and research. The European 
tradition, which the United States 
adopted, requires that a university be a 
great research center and that a pro 
fessor be an authority in his subject 
matter, an author of articles, mono- 
graphs, books — in other words, that he 
be a specialist. This tradition was Te 
inforced by the great expansion © 
science and technology. The tradition 
is now, however, in conflict with the 
need for teaching, for teaching effective: 
ly. Not all of the 1,950 institutions 9 
higher education can be research cen, 
ters. They can all be centers of роо 
teaching. The graduate schools of arts 
and sciences, the normal sources 0 
college and university teachers; har 
in the past prepared researchers, but s: 
a matter of fact many, perhaps pis 
of the graduates of these schools W Р. 
go into teaching have very little oppo’ 
tunity to do research. Almost al 
them do teach; however. In order 
teach effectively at the university 1105 
they must be trained in the methods 
research and in the use of pimin, 
sources and must be infused with ! ё 
desire to teach from first-hand acquam 
ance with their materials. To р 
more than а minority to become P 
ductive scholars is surely unrealiste.. 

Expansion in size together wi 


to 
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changes in the curriculum and the 
weakening of the research tradition can 
mean a lowering of academic standards. 
This is an ever-present danger in the 
United States today, for the whole 
concept of extending educational op- 
portunities to ever greater numbers of 
students would meet with defeat if the 
education given those students were 
inferior in quality to what the chosen 
few used to receive. 

A third consequence of the change 
in educational philosophy relates to the 


aims of the programs. In the past some 


of the universities tended to train an 
élite, to prepare the leaders of the 
various professions. The emphasis was 
almost always on the exceptional stu- 
dent. The teacher was often not inter- 
ested in the intellectually inferior stu- 
dent. This attitude is still prevalent in 
some of the private universities. It is a 
natural attitude in view of the interest 
of the specialist in his specialty. In the 
past, and to a lesser degree at present, 
many of the students in such universi- 
ties who were not academically first- 
class students already had an assured 
future because of family connections 
or personal wealth; the teaching staff 
did not have to be overly preoccupied 
with them. With the expansion in the 
numbers of students has come a change 
in the attitude concerning them. Not 
all of them, nor even the majority, can 
become leaders. The teachers now rec- 
ognize this fact and organize courses 
specifically for the general education 
of ordinary citizens. The details cannot 
be discussed here. It can only be pointed 
out that this consequence of the new 
educational philosophy also brings its 
problems. 

In order to exemplify one of the 
problems, the independent four-year 
liberal-arts college that aims to “prepare 
for life” might be mentioned. For the 


student who leaves such a college as 
a Bachelor of Arts and returns to his 
home town to enter his father’s busi- 
ness, his education is often sufficient 
But let it be supposed that the student 
wishes to enter a graduate school of 
arts and sciences or a graduate school 
of medicine. From the graduate-school 
point of view, he often does not have 
sufficient preparation. At times Бе; 
not admitted. If he is admitted he 
may encounter grave difficulties, Such 
complications would be avoided if 

college could be recognized as “t : 
minal," that is, if it were stated des 
rightly that the college prepares for life 
but not for advanced studies. This 
statement could not be made, howe ^ 
in view of the notion of equalit de 
educational opportunity, for the 81 - 
twenty-one-year-old Bachelor сё Arte 
or of Science should have an e 5 
opportunity to go on — d 
whether he went to an independ = 
college, or to a university college аа 
curriculum prepares specifical] 805 
graduate studies. dia. 

The inevitable result of 

sions of the ideal of equal dp 
opportunity is that graduate Ба 
have to compromise, have to lower he 
admission standards. A concrete ee 
ple is the requirement of fore; xd 
guages for graduate study, Tha a 
advanced studies in English liess — 
a good American graduate sch <p 
arts and sciences requires a kno iie = 
of Latin, French, and erman 1 edge 
student, however brilliant, has ; £ the 
adequate language training 1. 


school and college, he must "a high 
mentary courses in foreign e ele- 
чаре 


while in the graduate school 

then exists is not a true graduate W 
but rather a college for older а School, 
with grave sociological сопзесц чает, 
many cases. ences in 
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Higher education in the United 
States is thus in a state of flux. The 
best words for describing the. educa- 
tional situation at the present time are 
diversity and fluidity. The problems are 
enormous. The greatest amount of good 
will on the part of both teachers and 
administrators is necessary for their 
solution. Because of the changes that 
have been alluded to above, there are 
today two general types of great Ameri- 
can universities, 

One type comprises the private 
universities of venerable traditions, 
universities such as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Northwestern, and Stanford. These 
universities preserve the notions of high- 
quality instruction, carefully selected 
student body, and more or less classical 
curriculum. They have one great de- 
fect: they are expensive. They depend 
to a large extent on the money that 
the students pay because they receive 
little or no money from public sources, 
although they receive large amounts 
from private philanthropy. 

The other general type includes the 
state universities, subsidized by the 
states, consequently not so dependent 
on the money paid by the student, and 
therefore less expensive for the student, 
The list of universities of this type 
includes the Universities of California, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and Ohio State University. In these 
institutions there is necessarily a certain 
social if not political pressure which 
results in the offering of an enormous 
variety of courses adapted to the re- 
quirements of huge student bodies. The 
state universities are thus eminently 
successful in filling local needs as well 


as being, in many cases, great national 
or international centers of scientific 
research. 

The state universities wish to con- 
tinue to function in this dual capacity, 
combining a purely state function with 
a contribution to education that tran- 
scends state lines. Consequently, many 
of their officials view with alarm any 
abnormal increase in the demand for 
higher education, as inevitably the state 
universities will in that event be under 
considerable pressure to cater to the 
youth of their own states first. This 
pressure has already taken the form 
of increasing the difference between the 
tuition paid by state residents and that 
paid by out-of-state students. In some 
states the latter pay five times the 
amount required of the former. This 
is a natural development from the point 
of view of the taxpayers. It is unhealthy 
educationally, for the state students are 
deprived of the valuable experience of 
association with students from other 
states, 

The state universities follow the new 
philosophy of equality of opportunity. 
The private universities follow in part 
the former philosophy of high quality, 
of training the élite. Perhaps the best 
course for the future lies between the 
two types; indeed, some thinkers believe 
that inevitably there will be a union 
of the two. If that happens, higher 
education in the United States will be 
more fully capable of playing its part in 
a democratic society, educating citizens 
sufficiently for them to live a satisfying 
life in harmony with the common 
good, and training the leaders and 
specialists necessary for the protection 
and enlargement of this common good. 


The Organization of an American University 


PrnHAPS THE most interesting feature 
of American university organization is 
its underlying philosophy. An Ameri- 
can university is democratic so far as 
its teaching staff is concerned. The 
students, however, have little or no 
voice in the administration of the uni- 
versity. The present chapter will conse- 
quently stress these fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization. 

University studies in the United 
States include the four-year "college" 
program, for which the bachelor's de- 
gree is normally awarded, and “gradu- 
ate” programs which normally termi- 
nate with the master’s degree, given 
for one year’s study, and the doctorate, 
given for studies lasting four or more 
years which may or may not include the 
master’s program. The college is thus 
an integral part of the university system 
and follows upon the twelve years of 
instruction in the elementary, junior 
high, and high schools. 

A large proportion of the 1,950 in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States are the independent four- 
year liberal-arts colleges. They offer 
little if any instruction at the graduate 
level. These four-year colleges, which 
may perhaps be considered the back- 
bone of the whole American system of 
higher education, are, or were at their 
inception, private; many of them are 
of religious origin and a large number 
continue to be church institutions. No 
further mention of them will be made 
here, but rather the more complex uni- 
versity organization will be discussed. 
The general organizational features 
described, however, usually apply to the 
independent colleges and technological 


and professional schools as well as to 
the component parts of a university. 

A typical American university pat- 
tern includes a four-year liberal-arts 
college in which the bachelor’s degree 
is earned — the “undergraduate” college 
and a series of graduate schools 
which normally require the bachelor’s 
degree as a prerequisite for admission 
— a law school, a medical school, a 
divinity or theological school, a graduate 
school of arts and sciences, and the like. 
A college that is part of a university is 
often called a "university college." The 
ensemble of the college and the graduate 
schools is called a university in Ameri- 
can terminology. 

A large number of American uni- 
versities have undergraduate colleges or 
schools other than a college of liberal 
arts, or college of arts and sciences, as 
it is often termed. Thus they may have 
a college of business administration, a 
college of architecture, a college of agri- 
culture, a college of physical education, 
a school of social work, a school of 
nursing, a school of music, or a college 
of home economics. А university may 
also have a college of engineering, al- 
though there are several famous inde- 
pendent engineering colleges, such as 
the Massachusetts and the California 
Institutes of Technology, that have 
nothing to do directly with any tradi- 
tional university. 

In some universities the term "gradu- 
ate school" embraces all programs lead- 
ing to advanced degrees, and not merely 
advanced programs in arts and sciences, 
In other universities the graduate school 
includes advanced programs in arts and 
sciences and in some other fields, such 


as education or business administration 
or engineering, but not, for example, 
the professional law or medical pro- 
grams. 

In addition to the normal pattern of 
one or more four-year undergraduate 
colleges and a series of graduate schools, 
other patterns are occasionally encoun- 
tered. Thus the first two years of under- 
graduate work may be separated from 
the rest of the college and referred to 
as the "lower division," as distinguished 
from an upper or senior division. The 
liberal-arts portion of the George Wash- 
ington University in the District of 
Columbia consists of a two-ycar junior 
college, a three-year college (Columbian 
College) granting bachelor's and mas- 
ter's degrees, and graduate programs 
leading to the doctorate. 

The terms "college" and "graduate 
school" have been employed in a very 
restricted sense. In the United States 
"college" is the beginning of the system 
of higher education. In many Latin 
American and European countries, 
notably France, the collège is the end 
of the system of secondary education, 
equivalent to the /ycée or to the German 
Gymnasium. 'The American college pro- 
vides the basic university education, the 
graduate schools being for the most 
part strictly professional. Because the 
American student is in college at an 
older age than his European or Latin 
American counterpart, and because the 
professional medical and law schools 
are at a higher age level, the decision 
to enter such a professional school is 
perhaps more maturely reached. Conse- 
quently, Americans are much less apt 
to change professions than are persons 
trained in law or medicine in other 
countries. 

The word “faculty” has not yet been 
employed. In many educational systems 
this word is used to indicate a school 


such as, for instance, the Faculty of 
Law or the Faculty of Letters. In the 
United States the word "faculty" sig- 
nifies not the school, a complete ad- 
ministrative entity, but rather the teach- 
ing staff of the school, whether it is an 
undergraduate college or a graduate 
school. Thus there may be a Law 
School and а Faculty of Law. The 
faculty would consist of the ensemble 
of the professors and be headed by a 
dean, who would at the same time be 
director of the school. There may also be 
a Faculty of Public Health, the faculty 
of the School of Public Health. In some 
institutions the dean of the faculty has 
almost no personal authority, except 
what is delegated to him by the faculty; 
he merely executes the legislation of 
the faculty. In others, however, the 
dean does have considerable authority, 
especially in matters concerning per- 
sonnel and finances. 

„At times it happens that one and the 
same faculty serves as the teaching 
staff of more than one school. Thus, to 
cite Harvard University, the Faculty 
of Medicine is the teaching staff of the 
Medical School and of the School of 
Dental Medicine, a type of organization, 
incidentally, which reveals the Harvard 
philosophy concerning the teaching of 
dental medicine, which is conceived as 
a specialty within general medicine. In 
this case, each school has its head ot 
director (the American term is "dean") 
and the Faculty of Medicine also has 
its dean, who is the same individual as 
the Dean of the Medical School. This 
arrangement is considered logical be- 
cause the studies followed by both the 
medical and the dental students in their 
first two years are substantially the 
same. 

This dual faculty role is perhaps 
normal in the United States in the case 
of a college of liberal arts and a gradu- 
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ate school of arts and sciences within 
the same university. There is a single 
faculty, the faculty of arts and sciences, 
which is responsible for the education 
of the students in both schools. With 
this organization there may be three 
deans, the dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, the dean of the under- 
graduate college of liberal arts, and the 
dean of the graduate school of arts and 
sciences. In those universities in which 
the faculty of arts and sciences is teach- 
ing on two levels, there is often a rather 
difficult problem to solve, a problem 
exemplified by the attitude of the stu- 
dents. The students in the undergradu- 
ate college accuse the faculty, that is, 
the professors, of being more interested 
in their specialties and in their graduate 
students than in them. The graduate 
students, that is, the students in the 
graduate school, accuse the faculty of 
spending too much time on the under- 
graduates and their multitudinous 
problems. The solution to this dilemma 
is not easy. An obvious although expen- 
sive solution would be the creation of 
two faculties, one for the college and 
one for the graduate school. Columbia 
University in the city of New York has 
done this, although with an inevitable 
overlapping between the two levels. 
Moreover, although, as has been stated, 
there are independent liberal- arts col- 
leges, there are no independent graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. There have 
been such graduate schools in the past, 
notably at Clark University in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and at the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. For various reasons, some of them 
financial, these organizational experi- 
ments were apparently not successful. 

Many American educators believe 
that there are great advantages inherent 
in the concept of a single faculty of 
arts and sciences. In the first place, 


more eminent scholars can be attracted 
if they have the opportunity to teach 
graduate students. Secondly, the quality 
of the material taught to the under- 
graduate is higher if the teacher is at 
the same time stimulated and chal- 
lenged by the necessity of teaching 
graduate students and by a pressure to 
do productive research; any professor 
worthy of the name must know his 
subject at first hand and must know 
how to find personal solutions to prob- 
lems which that subject presents. In 
the third place, graduate students have 
an opportunity of serving an appren- 
ticeship in teaching and also of earning 
badly needed money if there are under- 
graduates to be taught, especially large 
numbers of undergraduates. Lastly, 
the contact with undergraduates, who 
are usually in quest of a broad, general 
education and a preparation for life 
and for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, is beneficial to the faculty mem- 
bers, who are thus prevented from be- 
coming overspecialized. The latter 
should remember that, if they do not 
know how to disseminate the results 
of their research, these results are often 
lost. Undergraduate teaching requires a 
high order of popularization, either 
through lectures or through the writing 
of textbooks. Foreign professors within 
the arts and sciences who are invited 
to teach in American universities often 
find this twofold nature of their duties 
quite disconcerting, since it does not 
have an exact counterpart in, for ex- 
ample, continental European universi- 
ties. 

It was stated that à faculty is respon- 
sible for the education of its students, 
This is an indication of the role of a 
faculty in the universities. The faculty 
is often autonomous, independent, with 
authority in matters concerning educa- 
tional policy and academic questions, 
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The faculty, through democratic proc- 
esses, legislation, committees, and so 
on, sets the admission and the degree 
requirements, furnishes the instruction, 
and examines the students. It is even 
responsible for advising the students, 
but inasmuch as advising, especially 
those aspects of it that are not strictly 
academic, can be quite time consuming, 
there is a.growing tendency to employ 
professionally trained advisers or coun- 
selors. In some institutions older stu- 
dents are used as advisers for the young- 
er ones, and in a few women’s colleges 
the “big-sister” or “grandmother” sys- 
tem is found. The big sister or grand- 
mother is a third-year student assigned 
to introduce the entering first-year 
student to the intricacies of college life. 
The faculty, either as individuals or 
through a placement office under its 
supervision, may also assist students in 
obtaining employment after they have 
graduated. 

A faculty, for example a faculty of 
arts and sciences, is often very large. 
The work of such a faculty would be 
impossible without subdivision. In some 
universities there is a major subdivision 
into the broad areas of learning. Thus 
at the University of Chicago these 
large units are called “divisions,” Divi- 
sion of the Biological Sciences, Division 
of the Humanities, Division of the 
Physical Sciences, and Division of the 
Social Sciences, At Columbia Univer- 
sity, within which the undergraduate 
Columbia College has its own faculty, 
there is a series of “Graduate Faculties,” 
as they are known — the Faculty of 
Philosophy, the Faculty of Pure Science, 
and the Faculty of Political Science. 
Faculties, or divisions in those univer- 
sities that have them, are traditionally 
divided into departments, each depart- 
ment corresponding to an academic 
discipline. The department is the basic 


administrative unit in a faculty, and 
therefore in a university. The depart- 
ment executes appropriate portions of 
the legislation of the whole faculty and 
also has legislative powers of its own. 
Thus the faculty determines the degree 
requirements in general terms while 
the department specifies the details. The 
department is a financial and budgetary 
unit and is also a social unit in the 
sense that each member of the faculty, 
even the dean, is normally a member of 
a department. The nomination of new 
teachers originates in departments and 
so does the promotion of members of 
the teaching staff. 

The head of the department is often 
named by the dean of the faculty, 
although he is elected by the members 
of the department in some institutions. 
In many American universities the de- 
partment head has little authority. He 
executes the legislation of the faculty 
and of the department. He is called 
the “chairman,” that is, the presiding 
officer; occasionally he is called the 
“executive officer.” In some universities, 
however, the department chairman has 
considerable power; he is called “head” 
and often retains the headship for 
years. On the other hand, the chairman- 
ship may rotate, each chairman remain- 
ing in office for from three to five years. 
Thus each member of the department 
has the responsibility, and the work, at 
least once during his professional career. 
The burdensome duties are shared, and 
no one becomes an autocrat. 

One conclusion that might be drawn 
from the foregoing paragraphs is that 
the organization of ап American uni- 
versity is very rigid; there are tradi- 
tional faculties and departments, with 
little possibility of adaptation to new 
conditions. In a certain sense this is true, 
yet here is not a weakness, but a great 
source of strength in the American 
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organization. All the disciplines аге 
protected and the organization is not 
subject to new fads and whims. А true 
university is a repository of all the 
knowledge already acquired by civiliza- 
tion. Its mission is to preserve this 
knowledge, to increase it through re- 
search, and to disseminate it through 
teaching. The university is impersonal, 
independent of the world. Farseeing 
educators want it to be so. They want 
to protect Sanskrit studies and atomic 
studies, belles-lettres and social psychol- 
ogy. The organization assures that all 
branches of knowledge are developed. 
In an age that stresses science and prac- 
tical studies, the appointment of, for 
example, classical and medieval scholars 
is rendered certain. This remoteness 
from the world does not, of course, 
apply to individual faculty members, 
many of whom are active as consultants 
to government and industry, as de- 
scribed in Chapter V. 

Yet at times it is necessary to develop 
new fields of study. The flexibility of 
the organization permits this. New 
interdisciplinary programs, such as 
social science, or the history of Ameri- 
can civilization, or chemical physics, 
can be established. In this case, the 
dean of the faculty appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of members of several 
departments. Such a committee has all 
the academic powers of a regular de- 
partment and administers appropriate 
programs. 

It is possible to go even further. The 
president of the university, who has 
not yet been mentioned, can appoint 
committees that consist of members of 
different faculties to administer inter- 
faculty programs such as the history of 
education (the faculty of education 
joining with the department of history, 
which is part of the faculty of arts and 
sciences), or the history and philosophy 


of religion (the faculty of divinity and 
the departments of history and of phi- 
losophy, which are part of the faculty 
of arts and sciences), or medical sciences 
(the faculty of medicine and the de- 
partments of chemistry and biology, 
which are part of the faculty of arts 
and sciences). Incidentally, the depend- 
ence of most interdisciplinary programs 
on subjects taught by a faculty of arts 
and sciences emphasizes the basic role 
of that faculty in a well-organized uni- 
versity. 

It must be obvious that there are 
many demands on an American pro- 
fessors time in addition to those of 
teaching and research. Thus the rela- 
tively large amount of committee work 
expected of American faculty members 
із part of the price of democracy. More- 
over, the many letters of recommenda- 
tion that professors are asked to write 
on behalf of applicants for scholarships 
and fellowships are part of the price 
of an extensive system of financial aid 
for students. On the other hand, the 
American professor is spared the chore 
of examining students in secondary 
schools. 

The central administration of an 
American university consists normally 
of a president (who may occasionally be 
known as rector or chancellor) and a 
board of trustees. The president of the 
university, who is selected and named 
by the trustees and may even preside 
over their meetings as well as over 
meetings of his university's several 
faculties, may be a professor, or а man 
active in politics, or a highly respected 
citizen with no political or academic 
affiliation. A legitimate question might 
well be: how does it happen that the 
president of a great American univer- 
sity is not himself an academic person? 
The answer suggests one of the princi- 
pal activities of the president: he must 
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take care of the finances of his institu- 
tion. He must supervise his university's 
relations with its alumni, with business 
and industry, with the great philan- 
thropic foundations, and with govern- 
ment — federal, state, and local. He 
must be a person who is capable of 
representing his university in a type of 
negotiation that the majority of profes- 
sors prefer to leave to more practical 
men. Because of their complex and 
specialized functions the presidents of 
American universities normally stay in 
office for a long period of years. The 
posiion does not rotate as does the 
vice-chancellorship of major English 
universities. 

The board of trustees may in its 
entirety act as the direct controlling 
body of the institution, or may be 
subdivided, a small group of individuals 
actually exercising the authority, sub- 
ject to ratification by the remaining 
members. Many American universities, 
in particular the private universities, 
are, from the legal point of view, non- 
profit corporations operating under 
state charter. The board of trustees thus 
represents the legally constituted author- 
ity of the university. It owns the prop- 
erty of the university. It names the 
president and confirms the appointment 
of the faculty members and administra- 
tive officials. It rarely exercises any 
purely educational authority, since the 
faculties are held to be autonomous in 
this respect. The board of trustees, or 
regents, or overseers, as they are осса- 
sionally called, is generally composed 
of persons who are not part of the 
academic world, but are, rather, lawyers 
or doctors or businessmen. In some 
universities, the board members are 
elected by the former students, the 
alumni. Ín others they are named by 
the state government. At times the 
members name their own successors. 


In general, relations between the 
president and the board of trustees on 
the one hand and the faculties on the 
other are excellent. The trustees are men 
or women of breadth of vision and of 
good will. They are educated. They 
realize what an important role they 
have in our modern society and act 
responsibly. At times, of course, pres- 
sures can develop. For example, the 
governing board of a private university 
might become dominated by a group 
of businessmen of a given economic 
philosophy, or the trustees of a state 
or municipal university might be in- 
fluenced by a group of politicians. Such 
occurrences are relatively infrequent, 
and the central university administra- 
tion rarely takes steps to jeopardize the 
precious academic freedom that is the 
direct result of the system of life tenure 
which the professors enjoy. Yet there 
have been some rather notable examples 
of interference with academic freedom 
in the past, particularly on the part of 
state authorities. If such interference 
develops in one university, there is an 
almost instantaneous reaction through- 
out the entire American university 
world, and usually a solution favorable 
to the professors is found. 

The administrative functions of the 
several schools and colleges that com- 
prise an American university may be 
performed independently within the 
framework of these schools and colleges; 
or they may be performed by central 
university offices, often housed іп а 
large, impressive administration build- 
ing. In the latter case there is one ad- 
missions office and one registrar for the 
entire university. 

The administration of an American 
university has been described and no 
mention made of the students! With 
few exceptions, as already stated, they 
have no voice in administrative matters. 
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The university exists; the faculty sets 
the curriculum, with great freedom of 
choice, to be sure. The students accept, 
or do not accept. If they do not accept, 
they go to another university, a not 
infrequent occurrence. In some institu- 
tions, especially in the liberal arts col- 
leges, the students elect a student coun- 
cil to represent them visà-vis the 
administration. The deans and the 
department chairmen respect the advice 
of the students, read their reports, and 
occasionally adopt their ideas. It is true, 
on the other hand, that in some colleges 
the students have а геа! voice in the 
government of their school. Moreover, 
students in not a few institutions con- 
duct surveys in order to evaluate their 
courses and their teachers. 

The formal role of the student in 
university administration is thus purely 
advisory and consultative. American 
students do not have, and do not seek, 
a direct voice in university government. 
They do have a powerful indirect voice, 
however, for the tradition of freedom 
of choice of courses to follow allows 
the students to express their sentiments 
not only for or against individual pro- 
fessors but even concerning whole 
departments or programs of study. 

If the enrolled students have but a 
small voice within the university organ- 
ization, the former students, that is, 
the graduates or alumni, are extremely 
influential. The explanation is simple: 
the alumni contribute money, large 
sums of money. Since they contribute 
money, they wish to have a voice in 
how it is spent. An American univer- 
sity does not like to operate in a vacuum 
and frankly esteems highly the opinions 
and the suggestions of the alumni. As 
a result, a very amicable relation exists 
between the university and its gradu- 
ates. The university publishes a bulletin 
dedicated to the alumni; the latter 


subscribe to it. The university organizes 
national campaigns to raise money; the 
alumni respond with remarkable gener- 
osity. In the chapter on the financing of 
higher education more details are given. 

In addition to the central core of the 
university, there is а whole series of 
auxiliary services. One of these is the 
construction and maintenance of build- 
ings. This is an enormous task, re- 
quiring a separate and highly special- 
ized department, almost a ministry, 
called the department of buildings and 
grounds. In my opinion, American 
colleges and universities have spent far 
too much money constructing beautiful 
buildings and cutting enormous and 
velvety lawns, lawns that are esthetical- 
ly pleasing but of little educational 
value. Money is indispensable for 
faculty salaries, books, laboratories, and 
scholarships. If there is money to spare, 
all well and good: luxurious buildings 
and verdant lawns. Unfortunately, I do 
not know of a single American univer- 
sity that has enough money for its 
primary needs. 

There are also extensive university 
medical services, which care for both 
the physical and the mental health of 
the students. The medical services are 
constantly increasing in scope — and 
cost — and thought is at long last being 
given to the university’s responsibility 
for the physical and mental health of 
its faculty. 

There are other auxiliary services in 
the organization of an American uni- 
versity. They usually belong, however, 
not to the central administration, but 
to a particular college or graduate 
school. There is usually a vocational 
guidance center, to assist the student 
in selecting a degree program in har- 
mony with his interests and aptitude. 
Closely related to this center is the 
placement bureau, which seeks to find 
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suitable employment for the graduates. 
Then there may be a central testing 
service, which is involved in various 
and sundry aptitude, achievement, and 
placement tests. Lastly, there may bea 
study-counsel center, which assists the 
student, often for a nominal fee, in his 
study habits, attempts to improve his 
rate of reading, and furnishes extra 
help in specific academic courses. A 
center of the latter type performs an 
additional, albeit negative function: by 
its very existence under official univer- 
sity auspices it impedes the develop- 
ment of commercially oriented tutorial 
schools and other agencies which aim 
to assist the student to the detriment 
of his education, 

Mention must be made of athletics, 
in view of the importance of this sub- 
ject in American movies. Athletics, 
teams, the great interuniversity games, 
are almost exclusively at the under. 
graduate level and are a part of student 
life in the liberal-arts colleges. Foot- 
ball, the most widely publicized college 
and university sport, presents many 
financial problems, and some educators 
have questioned the wisdom of sup- 
porting it on the traditional lavish scale. 
А football program is costly to run, and 
fluctuation in the quality of teams over 
the years makes gate receipts uncer- 
tain. When teams are victorious and 
receipts high, football contributes to the 
physical development not only of the 
participants but also of the entire stu- 
dent body, for the income from it helps 
defray the cost of the total athletic and 
physical exercise program. 

There are two other activities in the 
majority of large American universities 
that are of great importance in bearing 
witness to the interest of these univer. 
sities in adult education. They are 
summer schools and university exten- 
sion programs, 


Although some universities operate 
the year round on a four-quarter sys- 
tem, the normal American academic 
year runs from the end of September 
until the beginning or middle of June. 
July and August are thus left entirely 
free for a different type of academic 
activity. During these two months there 
are the summer schools, which permit 
regular students to make up deficiencies 
or accelerate the attainment of their 
degree and also permit practicing 
teachers to acquire more knowledge of 
their subject matter or of pedagogic 
techniques, Some summer schools last 
six weeks, others eight weeks. Occa- 
sionally, а university runs two succes- 
sive six-week summer sessions. In 
several parts of the United States there 
are university summer schools that 
specialize in the teaching of English 
to foreigners. яч 

What is called university extension is 
the teaching, normally done at night or 
in the late afternoon or on Saturday 
morning, that is specially arranged for 
adults who work during the day. This 
teaching is а very important service 
which the universities perform for their 
local communities, and men and women 
in large numbers take advantage of it- 

he universities even confer degrees on 
extension students, for instance, that o 
Adjunct in Arts. Adult education, 
which ranges from courses in gut 
making to highlevel courses in t Е 
humanities, is assuming ever greate 
Proportions, and television is being 
utilized to advantage. It is to be e* 
pected that adult education will become 
à more integral part of formal studies, 
for it is now realized that learning 
is а process that continues throughout 
life and is not confined to childhood 
and adolescence. Moreover, university 
teachers often find that considerable 
personal satisfaction is to be derive 
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from teaching mature and responsive 
adults who are motivated by a genuine 
love of learning and not by the ге- 
quirements of a degree. 

In order that the relation. between 
the purely academic aspect and the 
various services within the organization 
of at least one American university may 
by appreciated, it may be of interest to 
cite some statistics concerning Harvard 
University. For the academic year 1958- 
1959, the total expenses amounted to 
approximately $66,000,000. Of this sum, 
about $17,500,000 was paid as salaries 
to the teaching staff and academic per- 


sons in general. About $18,300,000 went 
as salaries to employees. During that 
year there were about 4,300 paid mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, including 
administrative officers and part-time and 
apprentice teachers. There were about 
4,600 regular employees and a large 
number of temporary or so-called casual 
employees. The total student enrollment 
for the year was over 11,000 men and 
women. In addition, Harvard faculties 
provided instruction for almost 1,800 
women registered in Radcliffe College, 
a separate corporation associated with 
Harvard University. 


Student Life in American Colleges and Universities 


Hottywoop movies have already 
given the world an idea of student life 
in American colleges and universities. 
Whatever this idea may be, student 
life in all of our colleges is at times 
very pleasant, and in some of our col- 
leges it is always very pleasant. The 
professors often wonder how the stu- 
dents ever find any time for their 
studies. 

This chapter is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with student life in the col- 
leges of liberal arts, the four-year col- 
leges, independent or university, which 
prepare for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. Unfor- 
tunately, the poor graduate students 
usually have to study long hours and 
must be satisfied with the glorious 
memory of what they did as under- 
graduates. Yet, graduate-student life is 
changing, is acquiring some of the 
more human aspects of college life; 
mention of these changes will be made 
at the end of the chapter. 


The present-day student life that is 
so characteristic of American colleges 
did, not evolve purely by chance. It is 
the natural result of an educational phi- 
losophy that has existed for many years. 
Americans want the college education 
of their students, both male and fe- 
male, to be complete, all-inclusive. "The 
education of the whole man" is their 
phrase. They want to cultivate the 
physical and social and moral aspects 
of the student's life as well as the 
intellectual and esthetic. Therefore they 
have established an extensive system of 
athletics and physical exercise. They 
have built great religious centers, and 
also large dormitories with common 
rooms, dining halls, game rooms, 
music-practice rooms, and photographic 
dark rooms. They encourage a whole 
series of so-called “extracurricular” 
activities such as dramatic clubs, de- 
bating societies, student newspapers, 
literary reviews, humor magazines, and 
political clubs and forums. 
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In order for the student to derive 
the maximum profit from all that is 
offered him in college, he must be “in 
residence,” that is, must live ina college 
dormitory, eat in a college dining hall, 
and devote almost his entire life during 
the academic year to the college cur- 
riculum in its broadest sense. Conse- 
quently, the following description. is 
limited to colleges that are residential, 
where the students live at or near the 
college, and not at home. The two 
types of college exist. Some of the 
municipal colleges are exclusively aca- 
demic institutions; the students go to 
class and use the library and that is all. 
They live with their parents or in a 
hired room in the city or town, but 
away from the college. The other col- 
leges are complete communities in 
miniature, and in general are located 
in small cities or towns, which come 
to be dominated by the colleges, often 
to the accompaniment of a certain 
amount of friction between "town and 
gown." 

In a residential college the student 
lives in a dormitory, sometimes in a 
single room alone, more generally with 
one or more roommates. Usually these 
roommates are strangers. They are as- 
signed by the college administration 
with the idea of habituating the student 
to а communal type of life. For the 
same reason the student takes his meals 
in a dining hall and, in the process, 
learns to converse with students, and 
occasionally faculty members, who have 
other interests and other opinions. 

In some universities, especially in the 
larger ones, the dormitories and dining 
halls are enormous and rather imper- 
sonal In others, there is a slightly 
different system, an adaptation of the 
English college system. Thus at Har- 
vard there are eight "houses," that is, 
dormitories, but more than dormitories. 


Each house, or as Yale University calls 
them, "college," is a complete com- 
munity. It houses some 300 to 400 
students and has a dining hall, common 
rooms, and library of its own, and even 
a group of professors who form the 
house staff, a tiny faculty. The purpose 
of these houses is twofold: to place the 
student in direct and immediate con- 
tact with a portion of the faculty, a most 
necessary purpose in view of the size 
and impersonality of the university and 
the difficulty students have in becoming 
acquainted with faculty members, and 
to furnish an opportunity for the stu- 
dents to know each other intimately 
and to exchange ideas outside of class. 
Each house is directed by a master, 
who is an experienced professor with a 
strong personal interest in the educa- 
tion of youth. It should be pointed out 
that the house system is not usual in 
the United States, for a very good 
reason: it costs a great deal of money. 

An undergraduate college such as 
Harvard’s, although primarily residen- 
tial, inevitably has a sizeable proportion 
of commuters who live within easy 
distance of the university. For them а 
commuters’ center is provided, а 
“house” in all respects but for living 
quarters. i 

Ina large number of American col- 
leges and universities there are many 
fraternities and sororities, which are 
really independent private clubs with 
selective admission for men and women, 
respectively. These organizations, which 
are often local chapters of nationa 
fraternities or sororities, usually own 
their own buildings, which, serve as 
social centers and in which many 9 
the members have their living accom- 
modations and take their meals. 

Before discussing college studies, à 
word concerning the education of 
women. When women first began at- 
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tending colleges, they went as a general 
rule to colleges that admitted only 
members of their own sex. This tradi- 
tion still continues, and many well- 
known liberalarts colleges are for one 
sex only — Bryn Mawr, Mills, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Sweet Briar, Vassar, 
Wellesley for women; Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Kenyon, Williams 
for men. With the success of the femin- 
ist movement in the United States, and 
with widespread acceptance of the idea 
of the equality of the sexes, colleges 
and even universities were founded for 
both sexes, coeducational institutions, as 
they are called, the female students 
being known as coeds. Thus the great 
state and municipal universities are for 
both men and women. 

As for the heart of student life, the 
students normally take four or five 
courses a term, for two terms (or 
semesters) a year, for four years. They 
have a wide choice of fields of special- 
ization and usually a fairly broad choice 
of courses within their fields. They 
almost always have a wide selection of 
“electives,” that is, courses they are 
free to elect or choose outside their 
fields of specialization. As a general 
rule each course meets three times a 
week, each meeting lasting fifty min- 
utes. In many institutions the courses 
are calculated in terms of credit hours 
or semester hours; a course meeting 
three hours a week for one semester is 
evaluated at three credits or points, 
120 such credits being required for the 
bachelor’s degree. The students are ex- 
pected to study two hours out of class 
for each fifty-minute period in class. 
Thus, theoretically, they devote from 
thirty-five to forty hours a week to their 
studies, more if any of their courses 
include long laboratory periods. Each 
term lasts about fifteen weeks. There 
are two weeks of vacation for Christmas 


and one week at Easter or early in 
April. 

The courses or credits that a student 
accumulates toward an academic degree 
at one university may be transferred to 
another university if the latter admits 
the student concerned. When so ad- 
mitted, the student is called a transfer- 
student and is said to be admitted to 
advanced standing. As there is little 
formal interuniversity organization in 
the United States there is no automatic 
process whereby a student may apply 
one university's credits to another uni- 
versity’s degree. The individual uni- 
versities are free to use their own 
judgment in accepting transfer-students. 
The better universities are anxious to 
uphold the reputation of their degrees. 
They are therefore reluctant to accept 
credits earned at what they consider 
to be inferior institutions, for, although 
the degrees of all universities are theo- 
retically equally valid, there is in fact 
a subtle scale of prestige that operates 
to characterize and categorize univer- 
sities and their degrees. Consequently, 
the degrees of some institutions mean 
far more in the popular mind than 
those of other institutions. The distinc- 
tion very often reflects real difference 
in the quality of the institutions com- 
pared. 

In the United States there are, in 
general, two types of course. One is the 
universal, the medieval. It often consists 
of a series of lectures delivered by the 
master to an audience of possibly 500 
students, who sleep, watch the clock, 
knit, write each other notes, read the 
newspaper, and at times listen to the 
professor and take notes. The professor 
reads his lectures, perhaps for the 
twentieth time. There is little exchange 
of ideas between teacher and student. 
American students are beginning to 
express their opposition to this type of 
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instruction, and with very good results. 

The other type of course is given to 
a small class, of from fifteen to thirty 
students, with considerable discussion, 
usually based on previously assigned 
reading, the class often ending up in a 
local restaurant over a cup of coffee or 
a "coke." Unfortunately, just as in the 
case of the house system, small classes 
are very costly and can usually be 
provided only for advanced under- 
graduates, in which case they are often 
called seminars and are modeled after 
the graduate-student seminars. A com- 
promise is therefore effected: the pro- 
fessor delivers his lectures once or twice 
a week to all the students in the course, 
and for the remaining meetings the 
students are divided into small groups 
each under the direction of a younger 
teacher. If the college is part of a 
university, these small groups, or sec- 
tions, are often taught by graduate 
students. 

А grave defect of higher education in 
the United States, especially in the 
liberal-arts colleges, is the concept of 
the individual course as the basic in- 
gredient of education. Taking courses 
seems to be more important than ac- 
quiring knowledge. Courses have be- 
come in many instances self-contained 
packaged units, complete with syllabus, 
carefully prepared lectures, well consid- 
ered assigned reading, and examina- 
tions. College graduates, in referring 
back to their college education, often 
state that they “took psychology” (or 
some other subject), meaning they took 
a course in it, rather than that they 
“studied Psychology” or “learned psy- 
chology.” They are probably being 
honest, for taking a course is no guar- 
antee that knowledge is acquired. A 
good course, however, may aid in the 


acquisition of both knowledge and 
wisdom. 


As in all aspects of higher education 
in the United States, there is an enor- 
mous variation in instructional prac- 
tices throughout the country, and there 
is constant experimentation. Indeed, in 
recent years the "case method, former- 
ly used almost exclusively in zi 
schools, has been introduced on a smal 
scale in the colleges. For many years 
practical exercises in the laboratory have 
been an integral part of instruction in 
the natural sciences. As a result, Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education pau 
built large and costly instructiona 
laboratories for the use of ишеп 
They are quite independent of, al- 
though often in the same building as, 
the research laboratories of the faculty 
and advanced graduate students. As pi 
subjects like geology, the inclusion © 
field trips as part of the instruction 15 
standard practice. At the present time 
many- institutions are installing. lan- 
Buage laboratories, rooms equippe 
with from thirty to one hundred tape- 
recorders to permit students of foreign 
languages to acquire aural-oral training 
during the study hours outside of nee 

In the independent college the tan 
ers know the students, classes are d d 
and the students derive considerable 
profit from the close contact with he 
faculty. On the other hand, the шо" 
ity of the independent colleges do om 
have sufficient funds to hire the Eo 
names in the academic profession, У 5 
prefer to teach in the universities, дзей 
they can conduct research. and a: 
graduate students. Thus there аге 15 
vantages on both sides. Some studen { 
ог their fathers, prefer the independen! 
college, others the university college 

In the United States the stulet 
or their parents, have an absolutely 15 
choice as to the type of . at 
attend, public or private, indepen E 
college ог university college, churc 
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related ог non-church-related. No future 
employer, governmental or private, will 
require that the degree be from a cer- 
tain type of institution. Inasmuch as 
there is no federal control of education, 
no Ministry of Education, and relatively 
little control by the states, there is no 
legal or employment advantage to be 
derived from attending a public institu- 
tion, which, although "public," is not 
in any sense "official." As will be seen 
in a later chapter, professional licensing 
is independent both of the universities 
and of the federal government; it isa 
function of the state. 

In the United States students and 
faculty alike are afflicted by written ex- 
aminations. At the end of each semester 
in each course there is usually a final 
written examination of two or three 
hours' duration. Often there is a one- 
hour examination in the middle of the 
course. Іп some colleges there are in 
addition general examinations covering 
the whole field of specialization at the 
end of the third or fourth year. As 
examinations are often written in little 
blank books with blue covers, the term 
“blue-book” has become closely identi- 
fied with examination. As a rule, the 
marks given in examinations, and as 
final grades in courses, are numbers or 
letters, 'The numbers are percentages, 
100 per cent being the highest mark 
possible. Of the letters, А means be- 
tween 9o and roo per cent; B, between 
80 and до; C, уо to Во; D, бо to 70; and 
E, below 6o. Generally, 6o is the critical 
mark; below 60 means that the exami- 
nation or the course is not satisfactorily 
passed and must be repeated or re- 
placed by an additional course. A mark 
between 60 and 7o, that is, D, is not 
satisfactory, but repetition or replace- 
ment is not required. 

On occasion the general public be- 
comes aroused about alleged cheating 


in college examinations. It is undeniable 
that some cheating exists, although the 
practice is by no means so extensive as 
to require adoption of oral examinations 
in lieu of the traditional written ex- 
aminations. 

In many colleges the baccalaureate 
is awarded with various degrees of 
honors, summa cum laude, magna cum 
laude, cum laude, or no honors. The 
basis for determining the honors is 
often simply the grades the student re- 
ceived during his four years. In other 
colleges the students must announce 
their candidacy for honors and do extra 
work, that is, take extra courses within 
their field of concentration ("major") 
and, in some fields, write a thesis of 
perhaps 10,000 words. 

Another type of highly coveted honor 
in American colleges and universities 
is election to membership in one or 
more of the several honor societies. A 
large number of these societies are 
designated by Greek letters; they are 
national, with many local chapters. The 
best known is Phi Beta Kappa, which 
was organized in 1776 and came to be 
limited to the field of liberal arts. Other 
honor societies of broad scope are Tau 
Beta Pi (engineering), Sigma Xi 
(scientific research), Delta Epsilon 
Sigma (Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities), and Phi Kappa Phi (all fields). 

In the American educational system 
the rank or class standing of the student 
(for example, number 14 out of 159) in 
general does not have the significance 
that it does in other educational systems 
and is often not calculated. 

Occasionally, candidates for honors 
are, during their last years in college, 
assigned to a tutor, a member of the 
teaching staff with whom they work 
individually. As the tutorial system is 
very expensive, an alternate method of 
instruction may be the preceptorial Sys- 
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tem, іп which the preceptor meets the 
students in small groups of five Or six, 
rather than individually. The friend- 
ship begun in college between student 
and tutor or preceptor is often very 
lasting; even while in college the teach- 
er occasionally invites the student to his 
home for tea or dinner, and, if un- 
married, is invited by the student to the 
latter's home for vacation periods. 

The academic year closes with “com- 
mencement,” the round of ceremonies 
in the course of which degrees are 
formally conferred by the university on 
those who are "graduating" and are 
about to commence life. The degree 
candidates wear the traditional cap and 
gown, a costume that is less and less 
used at other times during the year as 
institutions become larger and larger. 

Sleeping, eating, and forty hours of 
study amount to a maximum of 117 
hours per week. Fifty-one remain to 
be accounted for. Movies and television 
take their share. There are dances and 
"dates." There are public lectures in 
the late afternoon or after dinner, and 
concerts. There are dramatic produc- 
tions, put on either by students or by 
professional troupes. There are club 
meetings of every conceivable type. 
There are sports. 

In many American universities there 
is a large well-equipped building that 
serves as a center for almost all the 
student extracurricular activities, It is 
called a student center or “union,” and 
has public lounges, a theater, offices for 
clubs, cafeteria, soda bar, swimming 
pool, and bedrooms for guests. 

Men students in most colleges have 
complete personal freedom; they can 
come and go as they wish during the 
day or night. Women students have 
some restrictions, Thus, as an example, 
first-year women students, or “fresh- 
men,” might not be allowed out of the 


dormitory after ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning except for special occasions, ёў, 
as dances, when they must return Dy 
one o'clock. During the other three 
years, that is, as sophomores, juniors, ОГ 
seniors, the women have fewer restric- 
tions. It is true that in some mens 
colleges there are similar rules, but 
these colleges are the exception. 

As for sports, which play a large par 
in college life, the movies depict omy 
the outstanding games between univer 
sity teams, with eleven athletes repre 
senting a student body of perhaps 5,000. 
There are actually many more ign: 
especially teams representing clubs: i 
dormitories, which participate in intra 
mural competitions. 

In these prm ways the Modes 
spend four years. For many it is 2 
ideal life. Until their death they d 
a sentimental attachment to their a 
mater, or fostering mother, as ай 
cans aptly call it. They teach pv 
children the many college songs t ia 
sang at athletic contests and Soc! 
events, and when they are older hey 
are earning substantial salaries t de 
demonstrate their loyalty and pab 
by making large financial contributi? 

For some students, life is more 10 
cult because they are poor and — 
carn money by working. College a 
penses are often very high. т 
ample, іп а private residential co E 
they may amount to $2,500 or b 
га academic year. In a state € e 
Pal college, the expenses are less; 
even so the are at least $800. Озше i 
if a student lives and eats at hom The 
college education costs much less. feli 
figures quoted include tuition, гае 
room, meals, books, and persons, be- 
penses; they do not include trave ате 
tween home and college. There 1195 
numerous scholarships and pone a? 
for the poorer students. Yet these fu 
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are sufficient for paying only a part of 
the expenses of a minority of the stu- 
dents, and, moreover, they are usually 
reserved for students of exceptional in- 
tellectual, or perhaps in the case of 
some colleges, athletic ability. And so a 
part of the student body works during 
the academic year, two hours a day, 
perhaps five or six, maybe even all 
night. Students wait on table in the 
dining halls, work in libraries, and tutor 
backward but more wealthy colleagues. 
If a student works in order to earn 
money, there is often an educational 
loss. In order to get the most out of 
college, the student must devote all his 
waking hours to it. On the other hand, 
some colleges, notably Antioch College 
in the State of Ohio, have evolved work- 
study plans in which remunerative em- 
ployment is an integral part of the 
program. 
Working one’s way through college 
is a method of acquiring a college 
education for the student who has 
neither the necessary intellectual capac- 
ity to qualify for a scholarship or 
fellowship nor the parents fortunate 
enough to have the necessary money 
ready at hand. Because of the obvious 
disadvantages of working while study- 
ing, other means of financing students 
are employed. One involves loan funds. 
Many institutions have large loan 
funds and encourage students to borrow 
by not charging interest while they are 
still studying and charging only a small 
rate of interest pending repayment after 
graduation, It should be added that 
thesé loan funds are normally not avail- 
able to students from abroad, who may 
usually borrow no more than a small 
amount for a short period of time (less 
than a year). 

Individual states have authorized the 


nonprofit “higher 


corporations.” Through the agency of 
such an organization in his home state, 
a student can borrow sizeable sums of 
money to be used at the college or 
university of his choice, regardless of 
the state in which it is located, and 
to be paid back after he terminates 
his studies. 

As а former dean of a graduate school 
of arts and sciences who is thoroughly 
familiar with all the finanical pressures 
that accompany marriage, the setting 
up of a home, and the raising of chil- 
dren, I feel constrained to state that 
I view with alarm these trends in the 
direction of encouraging students to 
borrow money. In my opinion they are 
not destined to be of real long-term 
assistance to young men and women 
but rather to tie a mill-stone around 
their_necks. 

A variation of the loan scheme has 
been in effect since 1938. Called The 
Tuition Plan, it came about as a result 
of a college and university practice that 
requires advance payment of tuition 
and other charges. Under this plan the 
parents can pay monthly for the educa- 
tion of their offspring, while the insti- 
tution receives its fees in full before 
the beginning of each term. 

In order to solve the problem of the 
high cost of a college education and 
also to take care of students who are 
not interested in spending four years 
away from home, a new type of two-year 
community college is gaining favor in 
the United States. Such colleges award 
a degree of Associate in Arts. In at 
least one state the community college 
is integrated into the public-school. sys- 
tem and is part of what is known as the 
6-4-4 plan (six years of elementary 
school, four years of secondary school, 
and four years of community college). 
This patter, asts with the wide- 

years of ele- 
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mentary school, three years of junior 
high school, and three years of high 
school) and with the older 474-4 plan 
(four years of "primary" school, four 
years of "grammar" school, and four 
years of high school). On the other 
hand, in at least one other state the 
community college is part of the system 
of higher education. The expression 
"junior college," which used to desig- 
nate a private two-year college, is now 
being changed in some cases to the 
one word "college" in order to avoid 
misunderstanding of its purpose and 
function. 

At the beginning of this chapter, 
reference was made to graduate-student 
life. In general, medical schools, law 
schools, graduate schools of arts and 
sciences, and others are adopting many 
of the activities formerly peculiar to the 
undergraduate colleges. New graduate- 
student centers, with comfortable living 
accommodations and good dining halls, 
have been built, and more attention is 
being paid to the physical and, even 
more important, the mental health of 
the advanced students. Of course, grad- 
uate students are more apt to be married 
than undergraduates, and consequently 
tend to have less interest in the com- 


munity life. Yet even married students 
and their families are not neglected by 
the university officials, who often pro- 
vide housing for them, arrange social 
programs for their wives, and, since 
World War II at least, operate nursery 
schools for their children. 

What conclusions may be drawn 
from this description of student we 
in American colleges and universities! 
Perhaps the impression has been given 
that it is too perfect. Actually, it can 
be severely criticized. In general it can 
be concluded that Americans spoil their 
college students. The college years Si 
many students are too easy, too artificial. 
The philosophy that underlies the un- 
dergraduate program presupposes that 
the students are being prepared for 
life. One cannot be sure. Yet the fact 
is that the four college years are for 
many Americans the period of transi- 
tion between adolescence and adult- 
hood. Americans often learn the socia 
amenities in college; they learn to с 
and to know the opposite sex. They 1175 
away from home and they become inde 
pendent. Many parents and education 
theorists believe that, if college fact 
tates this transition, it is playing ал 
important and useful role. 


IV 


Curriculum Problems in American Liberal-Arts Colleges 


In тніз chapter a few of the out- 
standing curriculum problems of Amer- 
ican colleges are discussed in some 
detail. In general it may be said that the 
requirements for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
approximately the same throughout the 
United States; one college introduces 


an innovation and sooner or later dem 
of the others copy it. There are no 50 
reasons why this is so, no regulation’ л 
the state or federal governments lom; 
require uniformity of PUE 
Perhaps the greatest force ВН а 
toward uniformity is the es or 
admission requirements, explici 
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implied, on the part of graduate schools. 
That college is very courageous which 
strikes out, as the University of Chicago 
has done, in a substantially new direc- 
tion. Even church colleges, including 
the Catholic colleges, conform in gen- 
eral to the secular pattern, although 
they require courses in, for example, 
church history, philosophy, and doc- 
trine, over and above other subjects, 
and strive to create a total religious 
environment for the students. 

, The outstanding curriculum problem 
is the preservation of an equilibrium 
between specialization, preprofessional 
preparation, on the one hand, and 
general education, preparation for life 
and citizenship, on the other. This 
problem is far from being solved. In 
the following description of some of 
the aspects of this problem, several 
references will be made to Harvard 
University, which has long endeavored 
to reach a solution. 

The evolution of the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum is very significant, so a little 
Harvard history may be in order. From 
the seventeenth to the middle of the 
nineteenth century the curriculum in 
Harvard College was fixed, rigid, class- 
ical. From this extreme the college went 
directly to the other. President Charles 
William Eliot (in office from 1869 to 
1909) introduced the free-elective sys- 
tem; the students could study what they 
wished. The new system was the natural 
and inevitable product of the German 
specialization which was introduced 
into the United States about that time. 
The professors taught specialized 
courses and wanted students. Conse- 
quently, the students had complete 
liberty in the selection of their courses, 
and the ensemble of those they took 
during the required four years was 
often more than a little ridiculous. 

The third phase in the evolution of 


the curriculum began under the presi- 
dency of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, who 
succeeded President Eliot in 1909. 
President Lowell introduced an entirely 
different system, known as concentra- 
tion and distribution. Each student was 
required to follow a program of special- 
ization, to concentrate, during the four 
years, or at least during the sophomore, 
junior, and senior years. Of the sixteen 
full-year courses required for the bache- 
lor's degree, six, seven, on occasion 
eight, had to be within the field of 
concentration. There was free choice as 
far as the field of concentration was 
concerned. Within the field selected, 
however, the program was more or less 
fixed. For a supposedly liberal-arts col- 
lege such a system could have been very 
undesirable, with an untoward empha- 
sis on specialization. President Lowell 
and his colleagues realized this and 
included a program of distribution 
alongside the system of concentration. 
Thus, several of the remaining courses 
required for the degree, at least five 
out of sixteen, had to be distributed 
among subjects unrelated to the field 
of concentration. For example, each 
student was obliged to take a course in 
English composition, a course in natural 
science, one in social science, one in 
either mathematics or philosophy, and 
one in literature. As a result, the 
breadth of the individual's education 
was to some extent assured, regardless 
of the field of specialization. 

Harvard College still has the system 
of concentration. The system of distri- 
bution was modified immediately after 
World War II because it allegedly had 
the following important defect. The 
rules stipulated that students were re- 
quired to take courses in, let us say, 
natural science. There was a choice 
among elementary physics, elementary 
chemistry, and elementary biology. 
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There were more advanced courses for 
students who had studied one of these 
subjects in high school and wished to 
continue it. The student specializing in 
a subject from among the humanities 
would take a course in an elementary 
science to satisfy the requirement. Un- 
fortunately, the course would be taught 
not from the point of view, and in the 
interest, of the student of the humani- 
ties, or at least so it is argued by the 
defenders of "general education," but 
rather from the point of view of a 
future concentrator in that science. It 
would be taught by scientists for scien- 
tists. It would not present the broad 
problems of the science, the general 
scientific method, the impact of science 
in general on modern society, the re- 
sulting social problems, and so on. It 
would present essential subdivisions as 
basic subjects for students who were 
going on in the specific science. In 
short, the individual’s broad general 
education suffered. 
For that reason, in early 1949, the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, under 
the presidency of Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, who succeeded President Low- 
ell in 1933 and presided over Harvard 
until 1953, adopted a new system of 
distribution called “general education.” 
There are now much the same regula- 
tions as before, except that the faculty 
offers more general courses, nonspecial- 
ized courses that are designed to 
contribute to the student's general 
intellectual training. Thus, within the 
humanities the freshman during 1959- 
60 can choose among five courses: Crisis 
and the Individual in Drama and His- 
tory and in Biography and Fiction; 
Ideas of Man and the World in Western 
Thought; Introduction to Literature; 
Uses of the Comic Spirit; and The 
Experience of the Drama. In the social 
sciences there are six courses: Introduc- 


tion to the Development of Western 
Civilization; Western Thought and 
Institutions; Natural Man and Ideal 
Man in Western Thought; Ideas and 
Social Change in European History; 
Freedom and Authority in the Modern 
World; and The Role of Law in Anglo- 
American History. In the natural 
sciences there are also six courses: 
Foundations of Modern Physical Sci- 
ence; Historical Introduction to the 
Physical Sciences; The Enterprise ke 
Science; Principles and Problems o 
the Biological Sciences; Light, the Atom 
and the Stars; and The Earth — Past 
and Present. й 
Harvard is not the only institution, 
nor even the first, to have introduced 
general education. Columbia University 
has long included general-education 
courses in the curriculum of its liberal- 
arts college, Columbia College. Pro- 
grams not unlike general education but 
known by other names have also been 
in existence for a number of years, as, 
for example, the “great books” pro- 
grams of St. John’s College in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, and of the University 
of Chicago. | 
The success of the system of genera 
education in American colleges depends 
on the interest of the faculties concern- 
ed. If a teaching staff composed Eod 
tially of specialists wishes to E 
Courses of a general nature, success fe 
guaranteed. On the other hand, 105 
Very success of a general education Pt 
Bram may carry in its wake a new a i 
serious problem — a diminishing pe 
tivation of exotic subjects that are n А 
appropriate for undergraduate к 
tration and do not fit directly into > 
Beneral education. program. ІЁ in 
sities neglect these subjects, they fail 7 
à most important part of their missio 15 
А striking example of such ag n 
furnished by unusual language fie 
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The Congress regarded certain lacunae 
in university offerings as so serious that, 
in the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 it specifically provided for the 
encouragement of study of Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindi, Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Russian. 

_ The attitude of the specialized faculty 
is likewise important in the system 
of concentration. Theoretically, Ameri- 
can colleges require specialization for 
educational and not for practical 
reasons. They believe that to know one 
subject thoroughly is to learn the nature 
of knowledge, the difficulty of arriving 
at truth. Thus the program of concen- 
tration in a given subject should be so 
organized as to employ this subject as 
an exemplification of the nature of 
knowledge in the broadest sense. 

Lest the impression be given that 
overspecialization is a universal defect 
in American higher education, it should 
in all fairness be pointed out that in 
some of the smaller liberal-arts colleges 
there is too much general education and 
too little specialization, too little of the 
discipline that is a by-product of con- 
centration. The explanation is quite 
simple. These institutions have small 
faculties; the individual teachers must 
often give instruction in more than one 
subject and are generally so occupied 
that they have no time to over-specialize. 
Such colleges are endeavoring to im- 
prove their programs by requiring more 
specialization and integration of the 
subjects studied. 

The reader may well be puzzled at 
the rather low level of the college edu- 
cation of American youth. The students 
are from eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age. They have already completed at 
least twelve years of prior schooling. 
What did they learn before entering 
college? From the traditional academic 
point of view, they perhaps learned very 


little. This conclusion is by no means 
a condemnation of American elemen- 
tary and secondary schools but rather 
is an indication of the many changes 
that have taken place in recent years 
in the American school system. In times 
past, the colleges required their students 
to have studied certain subjects prior 
to being admitted to college. Thus they 
may have required four years of Latin, 
three years of English, three years of 
mathematics, a year of science, two 
years of history, and two or three years 
of a modern foreign language. The 
system of definitely announced pre- 
requisites for admission was a good one 
for that period. 

Social and economic conditions, how- 
ever, have changed considerably in the 
United States since 1933, the beginning 
of the presidencies of Dr. Conant — 
and of Mr. Roosevelt. The secondary 
schools, especially the municipal high 


schools, have had to modify their cur- 


riculum in order to satisfy the needs 
alas, do 


of the many students who, 
not even now go on to college in spite 
of the general American philosophy of 
equal educational opportunity. When 
this modification in the secondary- 
school curriculum occurred, the col- 
leges could well have continued to 
require certain preparatory subjects. In 
this case only the graduates of a few 
private preparatory schools and of a very 
few classical high schools would have 
been admitted. The composition of the 
college student body would have been 
very homogeneous but in no way rep- 
resentative of the youth of the nation. 
What the colleges in fact did was to 
modify the entrance requirements. 
They now want to be assured that the 
students whom they admit have an 
aptitude for the college program; the 
knowledge that they possess is, accord- 
ing to this educational theory, of lesser 
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importance. The pendulaa, is now 
swinging back, however. Elementary 
and secondary schools are constantly 
being improved, as for example in the 
teaching of mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages. It is possible that 
colleges will once again be able to re- 
quire training in specific subjects as a 
prerequisite for admission. 

The use of so-called aptitude tests 
has greatly increased in recent years. 
They are very important in the selection 
of students for both undergraduate and 
graduate schools as well as in vocation- 
al guidance. Alongside the aptitude 
tests there is a series of placement 
tests, which aid the faculty members 
in advising the students which courses 
they are best prepared to take. These 
latter tests are an inevitable consequence 
of the admissions system. Thus, in the 
case of the French language, students 
come to college with one, two, three, 
four or more years of the language, or 
none at all. The quality of secondary- 
school teaching varies considerably; 
two years of French in one school 
might well be the equivalent of four 
years in another, College teachers re- 
quire more precise information con- 
cerning their new students than that 
furnished by the transcripts of their 
secondary-school studies, Hence, the 
placement tests, which now, because 
of the extensive development of tape- 
recorders, can cover aural-oral as well 
as written work, 

A second great problem at the Amer- 
ican undergraduate level is the educa- 
tion of women. This is not the place to 
go into the history of the feminist move- 
ment in the United States. The educa- 
tional result of the movement was 
that the education of men and women 
became identical, perhaps because many 
American men desire a wife who is 
an intellectual companion as wel] asa 


cook and a mother of their children. 
The curriculum of the women's col- 
leges is different in only a very few 
respects from that of the men's colleges. 
In coeducational institutions all the 
students take the same courses, men 
and women together. There are, of 
course, women’s home economics and 
secretarial colleges; when their pro- 
grams are of four years’ duration, 
liberal-arts subjects are included. Para- 
doxically enough, it is probably accurate 
to say that, when men and women fol- 
low the same bachelor’s program in an 
American liberal-arts college, the wom- 
en often derive considerably more bene- 
fit, and for a simple reason: they are less 
preoccupied with specialization and 
professional preparation, with the con- 
comitant emphasis on grades, than are 
the men, and consequently they are 
prepared to take from their courses the 
best that they have to offer. аа 

The desirability of having an identi- 
cal curriculum for men and women 15 
now questioned. Perhaps curriculum 
committees, especially those in coedu- 
cational institutions, have not given 
sufficient thought to the very real dif- 
ferences betwen the sexes, differences 
that might demand dissimilarities in 
the treatment of subject matter, if not 
in the subject matter itself. On the other 
hand, there is the view that students 
of both sexes should follow the same 
curriculum, which, in its turn, shoul 
be appropriate for both. This view 
seems to be supported by those men 
students who believe that, if there are 
to be courses in child psychology, mar- 
riage, and human relations, they show 
take them, too. 

A third problem, which can only be 
alluded to here, is the role of the teach- 
ing of the creative arts, writing, paint 
ing, musical composition, dramatic pro- 
duction, even radio and television 
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programing and movie production, in 
an American university. Conservative 
opinion has so far rejected the inclusion 
of many of these subjects in the liberal- 
arts programs. Vet much use is made 
of creative work in the elementary 
schools. Perhaps the experimentation 
which has been done in some of the 
far; seeing colleges may become more 
generally accepted. 

A fourth and very widely discussed 
problem concerning the curriculum in 
American liberal arts colleges is the 
place of foreign langauges in the pro- 
gram, that is, the faculty requirements 
to the effect that every student, regard- 
less of his personal interests, must study 
at least one language not his native 
tongue. 

In the past, "educated" Americans 
studied Latin for four or five years and 
French for three or more years in 
secondary school, and then took two 
or three years more of French and per- 
haps a year or two of German in col- 
lege. Today Americans study foreign 
languages much less, or, more precisely, 
more Americans study fewer languages 
because more Americans go to college. 
Here is the key to the problem. There 
are millions of students in American 
high schools and colleges. Not all of 
them can be required to study lan- 
guages, for not all of them are going 
to need languages later in life. There- 
fore, the present practice is the require- 
ment that the student know one lan- 
guage at least superficially before he 
receives the bachelor’s degree. Obvious- 
ly there are many courses in foreign 
languages and large numbers of stu- 
dents take them. Yet the requirement 
to take them, as part of the educational 
philosphy, seems to be less widespread 
than formerly. On the other hand, a 
widely publicized effort by the Modern 
Language Association during the past 


few years has aroused public opinion 
concerning language learning. Not only 
have some liberal-arts colleges restored 
degree language requirements, but there 
has also been a widespread and success- 
ful effort to introduce the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary 
schools. 

If American students are obliged to 
study a foreign langauge, what lan- 
guages are acceptable? Formerly they 
were Latin, Greek, French, German, 
possibly Italian, in other words, the 
languages that were considered to have 
the greatest cultural value, the genteel 
languages. Today there is a tendency 
to include any language in the world. 
From the point of view of educational 
policy all languages are acceptable not 
only because there is today only one 
world, with international problems of 
pressing importance, but also because 
the study of any foreign language gives 
the student those educational values 
that are deemed of importance: an 
acquaintance with how other peoples 
think, poetic values, a better acquaint- 
ance with the student’s own language. 
These values are all debatable, and it 
is perhaps true that insistence on them 
rather than on practical results, such 
as the ability simply to handle foreign 
languages, has led to the weakening of 
foreign-language requirements. 

If the students are obliged to study 
a foreign language, must they acquire 
a reading knowledge, a speaking knowl- 
edge, or both? For many years, and in 
particular since World War II, this 
phase of the language-teaching problem 
has been of concern to about every 
liberal-arts faculty in the United States. 
It must be remembered that the Ameri- 
can system of higher education is vast. 
The curriculum is designed for all 
students, not just for the few, the 
privileged, those who are going to enter 
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a ministry of foreign affairs. The answer 
to the question is not easy. In many 
colleges it is believed that the foreign- 
language requirement should be, above 
all else, in terms of reading, it being 
fully recognized that a speaking ability 
is a necessary prerequisite to the attain- 
ment of a true reading knowledge. 

A fifth curriculum problem con- 
cerns the proper use of audio-visual 
aids. The last few years have witnessed 
an enormous development of such 
devices, which are being very effectively 
used, for example, to supplement class- 
room language teaching. Most promis- 
ing results seem to be offered by ex- 
perimentation with so-called "closed. 
circuit" television, self-contained within 
and confined to the walls of a single 
institution. The increase in the use of 
audio-visual aids has opened up the 
possibility of a complete re-evaluation 
of the use of highly qualified and 
trained personnel in college and uni- 
versity teaching. By the proper use of 
machines such personnel may more 
easily reach large audiences and so 
bring about a situation in Which they 
can earn salaries more nearly commen- 
surate than at present with their contri- 
butions to society. 

Another problem of increasing con- 
cern not only to American educators 
but to responsible members of the 
community at large is the proper place 
of religion in the curriculum of the 
secular, or “non-denominational,” or 
“non-church-related” undergraduate col- 
lege. Many students feel that a spiritual 
void in the curriculum needs to be 
filled, and many parents and church. 
men agree with them. Many teachers 
in the secular colleges feel that a serious 
omission occurs when consideration of 
religion and religious values is left 
out of the curriculum. Many serious 


scholars feel that their company is not 
complete without representation from 
theology. 

On the other hand, in a country 
like the United States in which there 
is no state religion and in which the 
various religions live in more or less 
complete harmony with one another, 
few persons desire to interfere with the 
traditional separation between church 
and state and give rise to sectarian strife. 
Above all, no responsible faculty mem- 
ber wants to admit dictation from with- 
out concerning the appointment of 
colleagues and the introduction of new 
courses and degree requirements. The 
problems concerned admit of no easy 
solution. A good beginning would 
Perhaps be made if the universities 
themselves took the initiative and intro- 
duced informational undergraduate 
courses of high quality concerning the 
major faiths — a course for each religion 
and not a catch-all course in compara- 
tive religion — and also top-level gradu- 
ate courses on the theology of those 
faiths. These courses, both under- 
graduate and graduate, should be taught 
by outstanding representatives of the 
respective faiths who would be selected 
by the universities and, subject to ap- 
propriate ecclesiastical concurrence, in- 
Corporated into their teaching staffs. 
Such teachers should not be confused 
with the all-important chaplains, who 
are charged with ministering to the 
spiritual and moral needs of students. 
The courses on religion that are open 
to undergraduates could be include 
Within a group of courses one or more 
of which must be taken in fulfillment 
of the requirements for the bachelor's 
degree. By thus including religion 
under "general education" or 11 
appropriate heading, the colleges woul 
Permit the courses to be counted towar 
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a degree by those who elected to take 
them, and no student would be forced 
to take them. 

"The Greater Boston area continues to 
give evidence of its religious vitality. 
The Harvard Divinity School recently 
created the Charles Chauncey Stillman 
Guest Professorship of Roman Catholic 
"Theological Studies, made possible by 
the generosity of Chauncey Devereux 
Stillman of the Harvard College Class 
of 1929 in honor of his father, who 
graduated from Harvard in 1898, and 
a Professorship of World Religions, 
founded by means of an anonymous 
gift. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has constructed a simple 
but imposing chapel for all faiths; 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Greek 
Orthodox, and Vedanta services are 
regularly held. Brandeis University has 
erected three magnificent chapels ap- 
propriately known merely as The Three 
Chapels. Similar in design and grouped 
around a heart-shaped lake in such a 
way that no one chapel dominates the 
other two, they are the Berlin Chapel, 
for students of the Jewish faith, the 
John Marshall Harlan Chapel for those 
of the Protestant faith, and the Bethle- 
hem Chapel for Catholic students. 

Yet another problem, one that has 
recently confronted American educators 
for the first time, is the proper timing 
of military service within the over-all 
educational process. No clear solution 
can be found until there is agreement 
on what the nature of the military serv- 
ice should be. In the meantime the 
students themselves are trying to solve 
the problem. Some do their service 
between high school and college and 
others after college. Still others enter 
graduate school and postpone their 
service even longer, assuming that the 
specialized knowledge they acquire will 


place them in a different relationship 
vis-à-vis the military. 

The whole question of military serv- 
ice points up the need for solution to 
an urgent problem that affects all levels 
of education in the United States. This 
problem, the last that can be discussed 
in this chapter, concerns the desirability 
of compressing the educational process 
into a shorter span of years. Prior to 
the advent of military service an Ameri- 
can went to school for twelve or thir- 
teen years before entering college; col- 
lege added four more, by which time 
the student was twenty-one, and gradu- 
ate work added one, two, three, four, 
or even more years. Now military sery- 
ice of two or more years’ duration must 
be added to the total. 

It is obvious that something has to be 
given up. As it cannot be any of the 
years of military service, unless weapons 
operated by push-buttons reduce man- 
power requirements, it must come from 
the years in school or college. How can 
an acceleration or compression of educa- 
tion be effected? Two traditional meth- 
ods of acceleration have been tried over 
the years and have proved both undesir- 
able from an educational and health 
point of view and, apparently, relatively 
unpopular with the students. One is at- 
tendance at college throughout the year 
by taking advantage of summer schools, 
a process that is doubly costly, for the 
student must pay out money to attend 
summer school and at the same time 
give up any possibility of earning 
money during the summer months. The 
other method is the overloading of 
one’s program, when permitted by the 
college authorities, by taking an exces- 
sive number of courses and so attaining 
the degree in less than the normal 
number of years. 

Recent thinking on this problem has 
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ized that some secondary schools 
b do a far better job of teaching 
than others and that some students are 
brighter or work harder, or both, than 
others. Therefore the better institutions 
and students should be rewarded. Four 
ways are possible, and all four are 
being tried on a limited scale. A first 
way is to admit a highly qualified 
secondary-school student direct from the 
end of the junior year in school to the 
freshman year of college (so-called Ad- 
mission without Diploma). А second 
way is to admit a well qualified gradu- 
ating senior to one or more advanced 
college courses in his freshman year (so- 
called Advanced Placement). Another 
way is to admit a well qualified gradu- 


ating senior direct to the sophomore 
year of college (so-called Sophomore 
Standing). Yet another way is to allow 
an outstanding student already in col- 
lege who gives evidence that he was 
well prepared by his school to omit a 
college year. The University of Chicago 
long ago introduced programs whereby 
students might speed up their educa- 
tion. That pioneering spirit has now 
spread, and the present-day experiments 
may well establish a new pattern for 
the future. At Harvard, Admission 
without Diploma, Advanced Placement, 
and Sophomore Standing have been 
formalized into what is known as the 
Program of Advanced Standing and 
are rapidly winning acceptance. 


V 


Personnel Problems in American Higher Education 


Твленіче ar the level of higher edu- 
cation is a distinct profession in the 
American scheme of things. Such teach- 
ing, which is closely related to research, 
is completely separated from elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teaching. 
The training required for a career in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
is quite different from the preparation 
demanded for college and university 
teaching. In contrast to what happens 
in, for example, the French educational 
system, an American high-school teach- 
er rarely leaves secondary-school teach- 
ing to join a college faculty. This may 
or may not be a defect in the system. 
I am inclined to believe that it is not. 
American  secondary-school teachers 
enter their profession with their eyes 
open and with the full intention of 
dedicating their lives to the teaching 


of adolescents; they are not preoccupied 
with time-consuming activities designe 

to get them out of that profession. In 
Chapter VII details are given concern 
ing the professional training of ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers. 

The profession of teaching at the 
higher levels is subdivided according 
to the schools and faculties. This chap- 
ter is not concerned with purely pro* 
fessional teaching, of law, medicine, 
engineering, and the like, but amd 
with the teaching done in the liberal 
arts colleges and, in the case of uni- 
versities, in the closely associated gradu- 
ate schools of arts and sciences. | 

From the point of view of personnel, 
the organization of the American S9" 
tem of higher education presents two 
major problems. 


In the first place, an individual who 
wishes to teach within this system must 
decide between teaching in an inde- 
pendent liberal-arts college and teach- 
ing as a member of a university faculty 
of arts and sciences. If he chooses the 
latter, he will, of course, normally have 
an opportunity to teach both under- 
graduates and graduate students simul- 
taneously, Just as the student must 
choose between an independent liberal- 
arts college and a university college, 
so a faculty member must also choose. 
There are professors who prefer to 
teach exclusively at the college level. 
They are interested in young men, OF 
young women, from eighteen to twenty- 
one years of age and in general educa- 
tional problems; they are less fascinated 
by the minutiae of a research career. 
For such persons, college teaching is 
preferable. Unfortunately, it does not 
pay as well as university teaching, al- 
though there may be additional com- 
pensations, such as low-cost housing 
provided by the college. Moreover, it 
is rather difficult to move from an in- 
dependent college to a university fac- 
ulty, for the many demands made upon 
faculty members prevent their doing 
the kind of publication and other 
scholarly activity that would attract 2 
university's attention and lead to a call 
to a university post. Thus there is а 
dilemma for the young teacher, who 
does not know whether to choose the 
college or the university. Аз a matter 
of fact, the choice is not completely 
free. Those persons who give greatest 
Promise of a scholarly research career 
are generally invited by universities; 
the others, and among them some very 
able teachers, are invited by the col- 
leges. 

In the second place, in a university 
faculty the energy of the professor is 
divided between college teaching, in 
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which he must face a host of problems 
peculiar to this level of instruction, and 
graduate teaching, which is presumably 
close to his private research. The pro- 
fessor is obviously interested in his 
research and quite naturally often feels 
more drawn to that than to the college 
portion of his teaching duties. He must 
learn to combine the two types of 
activity, and to accept both of them as 
equal obligations. The advantages of 
the combination of the two types have 
already been discussed in Chapter II. 

A person who wishes to enter the 
academic profession at the college or 
university level normally seeks admis- 
sion to a graduate school of arts and 
immediately upon receiving 
the baccalaureate. At times he waits a 
year, or even longer. In my opinion, 
however, it is preferable not to lose any 
time between the college and the grad- 
uate programs. 

Graduate programs aim to prepare 
college and university teachers and also 
researchers. It must be remembered 
that the graduate school not only pre- 
pares teachers but also the specialists 
who go into industrial and govern- 
mental research. It also prepares some 
individuals for a literary or other crea- 
tive career. Because of the variety in the 
of graduate students, the 

is research and not 
m the point of view of 
this may well repre- 
e that is discussed 


sciences 


interests 
common core 
pedagogy- Fro 
college teaching, 
sent a defect, on 


elsewhere. 
The graduate school confers the 


traditional degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy (Ph.D.), which is usually re- 
quired for college and university teach- 
ing. The program lasts for from four 
to six or more years. The length of 
time is wholly secondary; everything 
depends upon the graduate student's 
prior preparation and the nature of his 
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subject. Normally he spen > pup ў m 
years taking courses, E dcs 9r 
most part highly specialized courses or 
seminars. He then takes a general ex- 
amination designed to test his knowl- 
edge of his field so that he can demon- 
strate his fitness to teach it at the college 
level; the examination is either all 
written or a combination of oral and 
writen. He then writes a thesis or 
dissertation, in which he makes a small 
research contribution but in which he 
is primarily expected to demonstrate his 
fitness to do independent research and 
to prepare courses based on first-hand 
knowledge. After defending his thesis 
in a final oral examination, he receives 
the doctorate. 

It is obviously highly desirable that 
practice teaching be an integral part of 
the graduate training of future teach- 
ers. Consequently, as many graduate 
students as university resources permit 
teach for one or more years under the 
direction of a regular faculty member, 
They normally teach on a part-time 
basis, for three or six or nine hours 
а week, the balance of their time being 
devoted to formal study. These appren- 
tice teachers are called Teaching Fel- 
lows or Teaching Assistants. They are 
Paid at a rate that varies from about 
$3,000 to $4,400 a year, but as they 
rarely teach full time, they are paid 
only for the fraction of time during 
which they actually teach, quarter-time, 
third-time, half-time, and so forth. 
Graduate students who are not awarded 
teaching fellowships or assistantships 
by the graduate school in Which they 
are studying often have an opportunity 
of doing teaching in а neighboring 
institution, thus acquiring valuable 
teaching experience. Still other graduate 
students have had teaching experience 
prior to embarking on their Ph.D. 
program. 


One graduate school has announced 
a double scale for its Teaching 11 
lows beginning in 1960-1961: a fu 5 
time rate of $4,200 for those who — 
not completed their basic course з 
(that is, completed the so-called ed 
dence requirement"), $5,400 for tho 
who have done so. а j 

For many people outside the United 
States who are accustomed to eyna 
a doctorate exclusively in terms of на 
thesis or theses presented for it, Ч 
American Ph.D. is a strange Чч 
Actually, it represents far тоге than 
thesis. It is а sign of rigorous [и 
in subject-matter, research татар 
and writing, to a lesser degree е 
teaching. In other words, the American 
Ph.D. degree should be viewed in term 
of the holder, the man or woman, an 
not exclusively in terms of a me 

Even though graduate-school Р й 
grams are frequently criticized | * 
overemphasizing research and neglec 
ing teacher preparation, the — 
training itself does not seem to be a 
quate, and there is a growing — 
for the able young Ph.D.'s to see 
Postdoctoral research fellowships 2089 
опе of the philanthropic depre 
in order to be able to bring to a conc rà 
sion a major research project betor 
settling down in a regular goadet 
position. The foundations, incidental y 
and also other fellowship-awarding 
agencies, seem to favor such postdoc 
toral full-time research, especially ifi 
bridges traditional academic — 

For the young man or woman W a 
has attained the doctorate, the norma! 
university hierarchy is the following: 
Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate 
Professor, and Professor, the latter often 
known colloquially as a “full” Profes- 
sor. 

The terms of appointments | and 
Salaries of Instructors and Assistant 


New York: Willard Straight Hall (student union) 


Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Brandeis University, Waltham, 


Massachusetts: The Three Chapels. 


Pennsylvania: Campus scene. 


iversity of America, Washington, 
District of Columbia: Mullen Memorial Library (cen- 
fer), Shahan Hall, School of Social Service (left), 
Keane Physics Research Center (right). d 


The Cotholic Univers 


Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts: Campus, with Maison 
Francaise in left foreground. 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut: Sterling Memorial Library. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harkness Commons of 
aw School in background. 


Graduate Student Center, with Ls 


Williamstown, Massachusetts: Griffin Hall, for classes, 


Williams College, 
lectures, and faculty meetings. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California: 


Synchrotron. 


Michigan: Medical Center. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Stanford University, Stanford, California: The Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace. 
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Professors vary considerably in different 
colleges and universities. Perhaps the 
only generalization that can safely be 
made is that the Instructors are ap- 
pointed for one year at a time, whereas 
the Assistant Professors receive appoint- 
ments of more than one year, for three 
years, for instance, or for five. The 
Instructor's salary varies from perhaps 
as little as $3,500 to $6,500 and that of 
the Assistant Professor from $4,000 to 
$8,500 or more. 

At many institutions promotion to an 
Associate Professorship carries with it 
life tenure, and of course the full Pro- 
fessor normally has tenure. In an in- 
stitution in which the Associate as well 
as the full Professor is appointed for 
life, the difference between these two 
ranks is primarily one of prestige and 
of salary. The duties are similar. In- 
deed, in general the American academic 
hierarchy is one of salaries and length 
of time in several ranks and not a 
hierarchy of responsibilities. Thus a 
twenty-five-year-old Instructor could 
easily have the full responsibility of a 
graduate course of his own. American 
teachers, regardless of rank, do not 
ы exclusive rights to a carefully de- 
limited field, to a “chair” іп the sense 
in which the term is used in some 

uropean and Latin-American Coun- 
tries, 

The salaries of the permanent staff 
Vary greatly in the United States. In 
Colleges and small universities, they 
паўс from $5,000 or even less to $8,000 
т $9,000. In larger universities they 
may ро from $7,000 to $25,000 ptr 
Year. Іп general the small private col- 
ges pay the lowest salaries and the 
great private universities the highest. 
ре addition to the purely financial com- 
um b there is a. practice in Ameri- 
teachi igher education which makes 

ing in many colleges and universit- 


ties very attractive. It is the system of 
sabbatical leave. Every seven years the 
Professor may have leave for the full 
academic year at half-pay or for one- 
half of the year at full pay. At Harvard 
University, the Assistant Professor, who 
has a five-year appointment, enjoys one 
term of leave during his five years. 

In addition to cash salaries, normally 
paid for nine months of teaching, fac- 
ulty members often receive “fringe 
benefits,” paid-up pensions, low-rate 
life insurance, low-cost family medical 
plans, scholarships for children, low- 
cost housing, and free use of recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities. 

When it is remembered that the 
salary scales of the vast majority of 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing are at the low end of the ranges 
given above, it becomes obvious that 
a major problem facing American edu- 
cation is that of attracting the highest 
type of personnel to the academic pro- 
fession, to higher education, and also 
to elementary and secondary education. 
The college student gives considerable 
thought to his future; if he does not, 
his parents do. What will he do after 
graduating? Will he go directly into 
business? Will he enter a professional 
school and study medicine or law? 
These are weighty matters for the col- 
lege senior, who is helped by his 
college placement bureau or vocational 
guidance center. An important factor 
in his decision is salary, or potential 
salary. The young man knows, or at 
least believes, that teaching does not 
pay as well as the other professions, not 
nearly as well as business. There are 
compensations, it is true, or so he 
thinks: freedom, an agreeable life, the 
satisfaction of personal interests. Still, 
there is that question of salary. 

А great mistake made by several 
American universities since World War 
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1, namely, of raising the salaries of 
Instructors and Assistant Professors out 
of all proportion to the amount by 
which the salaries of permanent Pro- 
fessors were raised, has added to the 
difficulties of recruiting teaching per- 
sonnel. Able young men, while of 
course interested in the immediate 
salary, also have an eye to the future 
and note that the possibility of substan- 
tial raises is rather slight in most col- 
leges and universities. 

In order to attract qualified men to 
the teaching profession, Princeton Uni- 
versity has rendered American educa- 
tion a signal service. In 1945 it estab- 
lished a series of fellowships, the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ships, which have as their goal to 
contribute to a young man’s decision 
to enter the academic profession. 
Princeton recognized that the other 
professions have sufficient attractions, 
real or imagined, especially financial 
attractions. The new fellowships are 
supposed to compensate for the lack of 
financial rewards in the academic pro- 
fession in the sense that they finance 
the first year of the professional training 
of the future teacher. They are offered 
to individuals who are carefully selec- 
ted, after personal interview, from 
among those nominated by responsible 
faculty members as being the type of 
student who should be recruited into 
the profession. The fellowship allows 
the student to give the profession a try 
for a year. The program, now admin- 
istered by the Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation, awards 
one thousand fellowships per year, 
mostly in the non-science fields, Tt is 
thus the largest non-governmental 
awarder of fellowships. 

In many universities, the salary for 
each rank has been the same regardless 
of the teacher’s field. The professor of 


classical archaeology has received the 
same remuneration as the professor of 
atomic physics. In view of the greatly 
increased demand in recent years on the 
part of both government and industry 
for scientists, it is almost inevitable that 
institutions of higher education enter 
the competition for the scientists. By so 
doing, they create a salary differential 
and, in turn, a host of new problems. 

American teachers normally work 
full time for the university or college 
that employs them, although in the 
professional schools practitioners of the 
Profession concerned often do some 
teaching. Many full-time professors do 
Carn extra money, from consultant's 
fees paid by government, foundations, 
or industry, from book royalties, es- 
pecially textbook royalties, from lecture 
fees, from teaching in summer school 
or in university extension, and the like. 
The amount of money that professors 
earn in addition to their basic salary 
varies considerably, Consultants receive 
from $50 to $1,000 a day, $100 to $300 
being typical for scientists and engi- 
neers. The nature of their subject pre- 
vents some professors from being in- 
vited as consultants, They are not in a 
Position to write books that sell many 
copies. Yet, even though they are in 
exotic subjects, they can popularize 
them in paid public lectures or by well- 
written books, 

The distribution of posts among the 
several disciplines is often a problem 
in an American university faculty, €s- 
pecially in times when student interests 
shift, or concentrate on four or five 
fields. In a few universities each depart- 
ment has a fixed number of permanent 
Posts and a fixed number of assistant 
professorships, Thus, continuity in the 
teaching of and research in all branches 
of knowledge is assured, in spite of 
variation in student interest. From the 
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point of view of personnel the system 
is excellent in that the younger men 
are enabled to plan their futures with 
some knowledge of whether vacancies 
lie ahead of them in their own uni- 
versity, 

In a system that is as vast and com- 
plex as higher education in the United 
States the problem of selecting teachers 
for initial appointment and for promo- 
tion is about the most basic. In the 
Universities, the single most important 
criterion appears to be publication, 
Proof of solid scholarship. There is a 
Standing joke which declares that a 
book weighing two pounds is worth 
an assistant professorship and опе 
Weighing five pounds a permanent 
appointment. In American universities 
it is very difficult to take into considera- 
tion factors such as teaching ability, 
Personality, breadth of knowledge. 
There is reluctance to visit a younger 
teacher's classes and "spy on” his teach- 
ing performance. There is also a certain 

esitation in accepting student opinion, 
especially as obtained through polling 
techniques. As a result, recourse is had 
to published writings, and also to the 
Personal opinions of friends in other 
institutions who know the candidate 
їп question. 

As for the mechanics of selection, the 
members of the department that needs 
a new teacher are already acquainted 
With the men in the feld, largely 
through the laters’ writings or their 
appearance at national meetings. They 
дае а list of possible candidates, study 
18 articles and books, and make a 

commendation to the dean; they often 

ave to defend their recommendation 
Rm the central university administra- 
= fir the system of appointment has 
5 1 escribed from the point of view 
€ university — the university calls 


or invites a person to be a professor. 
The young Ph.D.'s just out of graduate 
school also exercise some initiative of 
their own and look for positions, often 
with the assistance of the school's place- 
ment or appointment office. Moreover, 
and most important of all, the head or 
chairman of the department in which 
the job seeker did his graduate work 
makes every effort to help him secure 
a suitable position. Graduate students 
visit other universities and attend na- 
tional congresses of specialists, reading 
papers to attract attention. Because of 
this materialistic aspect of the national 
meetings, the latter are humorously 
referred to as "slave markets." Profes- 
sor So-and-so of X University takes his 
best student to the market in order to 
auction him off to the university that 
bids highest in terms of salary, possi- 
bility of promotion, and opportunity of 
teaching the young man’s special field. 

To educators in countries that have 
rigid public examinations for doctoral 
candidates and an equally rigid publicly 
supervised system of selection of pro- 
fessors, the American system must ap- 
pear singularly haphazard and personal. 
Its nature is all the more surprising as 
every effort is made to ensure equal 
opportunity for the admission of stu- 
dents to colleges and universities. It is 
undoubtedly true that American uni- 
versities do have much to learn from 
other countries concerning personnel 
selection and promotion. 

As was pointed out in Chapter II, 
relations between faculty and adminis- 
tration in American institutions of 
higher learning are in general excellent, 
There is little of the labor-management 
friction that is found in industry, Teach- 
ers’ unions exist but their role in many 
institutions is rather limited, primarily 
because the problems that interest them 
also interest the university administra- 
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tions and there consequently is little 
conflict. The American Association of 
University Professors (A. A. UfP.), an: 
organization that is just what its name 
implies, is an association of great pres- 
tige in the United States and is especial- 
ly effective in being on the alert against 
encroachments on life tenure and aca- 
demic freedom. 

There is a final personnel problem: 
retirement. The normal retirement age 
is sixty-five or sixty-six, although on 
occasion exceptional faculty members 
who are able to continue their duties 
are invited to remain on the active list 
a few more years. The retired or 
emeritus professor receives a pension 
for the rest of his life. The amount 
of the pension is dependent upon the 
amount of money put into the pension 
plan, either by the individual, his in- 
stitution, or both, during the teacher’s 
career, A perhaps not uncommon goal 
is to have the amount of the annual 
pension equal to one-half of the pro- 
fessor’s average annual salary during 
his last ten years of active service. A 
typical pension plan functions as fol- 
lows: the university withholds 5 per 
cent of the teacher’s salary for his 


pension and itself puts in an equivalent 
amount, or else puts in an amount equal 
to 7.5 per cent or even 10 per cent of 
the salary figure. Some universities have 
their own pension plans. For faculty 
members in other institutions there is 
a national insurance plan set up ex- 
clusively for teachers, the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 
(T. I. A. A.). Professors in state or mu- 
nicipal universities are usually consid- 
ered to be government employees and 
consequently come under state or city 
pension plans. Moreover, the federal 
Social Security laws make college and 
university staffs eligible for social 
security over and above other pension 
provisions. 

A new practice has been introduced 
in the United States in recent years: 
when a distinguished professor with 
a large salary retires from his university, 
he may be invited to teach for a few 
years on a reduced schedule by an- 
other, sometimes smaller, college or 
university that cannot afford to pay 
large salaries and therefore does not 
have, or would not otherwise have, the 
most distinguished faculty possible. 


VI 
The Financing of Higher Education in the United States 


Ir 15 а commonplace to say that 
education costs money. Almost every- 
one recognizes that education is most 
important for the individual, for so- 
ciety, and for national defense. Unfor- 
tunately, the dreams of the educational 
thinkers are not realized because society 
and governments do not contribute 
sufficient money. In the United States 


the financial problem is enormous be- 
cause of the vastness of the educational 
system and because new ideas are often 
put into practice before sufficient funds 
are available to support them. 
American colleges and universities 
are either public or private, that is, 
supported by public funds or supported 
Privately, by a church group or other 
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groups acting as private citizens al- 
though under a state charter. 

A public institution is owned and 
operated by a government, either a state 
or a municipal government. The gov- 
ernment appropriates large sums of 
money for the institution’s expenses. 
Yet these sums are normally not suffi- 
cient to cover all expenses, and so the 
institution is partially dependent on 
Student fees and on gifts. In order to 
obtain needed revenue, most state uni- 
versities charge only a nominal tuition 
to students from the same state but, as 
has been noted, charge a much higher 
fee for out-of-state students. With re- 
Spect to finances, such universities are 
quite literally state universities and not 
national institutions. The matter of 
States rights and the autonomy of the 
States in educational questions is dis- 
cussed in Chapter IX. 

A private institution receives no 
direct financial aid from any govern- 
Ment, municipal, state, or federal. The 
Money used to pay the operating €x- 
Penses has a. threefold origin: tuition 
fees paid by students; money given in 
the form of gifts for immediate use; 
and the income from invested capital 
in the possession of the institution and 
Often originally received by the institu- 
Чоп in the form of gifts to be invested, 
with only the income to be spent. 

In general terms, the older private 
Universities have relatively large "en- 

Owment,” that is, income-producing 
Capital. They charge high tuition fees, 

00, $900, $1,000, even $1,200 or $1,300 
a year just for instruction; this sum 

oes not include food, room, medical 
се, books, traveling expenses, ог sundry 
Personal expenses. Moreover, because 
2: families of students in private uni- 
й Sities often have more money than 
hose of the students in public univer- 
sities, the students, especially after 


graduation, contribute large sums in 
the form of gifts. There is thus a three- 
fold compensation for the lack of public 
support. Yet troubles lie ahead. Income 
taxes and inheritance taxes are high 
and consequently make it difficult to 
accumulate fortunes. The federal in- 
come-tax laws are such, however, that 
gifts given to educational institutions 
may be deducted from an individual’s 
income for tax-paying purposes, up to 
a total of 30 per cent of the income. 
Even so, private universities are already 
facing grave financial problems. 

The private colleges and universities 
have been reluctant to raise their tuition 
any more, for they feel that if they do 
so the students will go to the public 
institutions, where tuition is much less, 
ranging from a few dollars to perhaps 
$400 or $500. In the past two or three 
years, however, they have in fact raised 
the tuition fee considerably and with 
the avowed purpose of raising faculty 
salaries. One argument in justification 
of this increase stresses the economic 
benefits of higher education to the indi- 
vidual. The student must invest in him- 
self, it is argued, and be willing to 
borrow large sums, if necessary. A 
counter-argument states that the eco- 
nomic and social benefits flow primarily 
to all of society, so a variety of means 
should finance higher education. 

A private university that has little 
endowment and few gifts unfortunately 
must either have a high tuition fee or 
keep its expenses down. The latter 
course can mean a lowering of the 
quality of instruction. The professors 
receive less money; the libraries buy 
fewer books; the laboratories become 
antiquated; the students receive little 
scholarship aid. 

Private universities not only do not 
receive money from governments but, 
in the past at least, they have tended 
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not to want to accept public funds. The 
first reason is that private universities, 
with an assured income year after year 
from endowments, gifts, and tuition 
charges, are able to make long-range 
plans and do not favor short-term 
budgets, such as, for instance, the two- 
year budgets under which many public 
universities operate. The second and 
vastly more important reason private 
universities have not wanted govern- 
ment money is that they fear an in- 
evitable control which would quite 
naturally, and perhaps necessarily, ac- 
company the taxpayers money. They 
prize their academic freedom so much 
that they do not like the idea of re- 
strictions and conditions from govern- 
ment, 

Although it is true that a private 
educational institution receives no direct 
financial aid from government, it re- 
ceives, and is extremely grateful for, 
considerable indirect aid. Mention has 
already been made of one feature of 
the income-tax laws that aids education. 
Another feature of these laws exempts 
educational institutions from paying 
income tax on the income they receive 
from their endowments and other 
sources. Moreover, the property belong- 
ing to educational institutions and used 
for educational purposes is exempt from 
local real-estate taxes. 

There are other types of indirect 
financial aid. Thus, when the federal 
government aids a group of students 
on a nationwide basis, for instance, the 
war veterans mentioned in Chapter I, 
or future naval officers, or future scien- 
tists (who are aided on a vast national 
scale by a program administered by 
the National Science Foundation), all 
colleges and universities, public and 
private, benefit. The money is paid to 
or on behalf of the individual and not 


to the institution as such. The indi- 
vidual may select his institution and, 
usually, his program. Private institu- 
tions recognize more and more that they 
need government aid and naturally 
prefer assistance of this indirect type 
because the danger of government con- 
trol is reduced to a minimum. А 
Another indirect, and slight, contri- 
bution recently made to education by 
society via the federal government 
concerns the income tax. А child, re- 
gardless of age, who for at least five 
months during a calendar year is a 
full-time student at an educational in- 
stitution qualifies as a dependent, re- 
gardless of his own earnings, provided 
the parent-taxpayer furnishes more than 
half his support. The parent may there- 
fore deduct $600 from his income for 
each such student and consequently 
pay less tax. If the child earns $600 
or more he must still, of course, file 
his own income tax return. A fellowship 
or scholarship received by the student 
from an educational institution or other 
agency is not, however, counted as 
income and is therefore not taxable. 
American colleges and universities 
have one minor difficulty with gifts, 
gifts given generously by private citi- 
zens or by industry either to increase 
capital endowment or for immediate 
use. The philanthropists who give so 
generously of their money (the gifts 
range from two dollars to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars) frequently specify the use 
to which their money will be put. Such 
a stipulation is normally perfectly satis- 
factory, as the institution may be en- 
deavoring to raise money for just that 
purpose and the donation may be made 
in response to the campaign. At times, 
however, restricted gifts can be em- 
barrassing and may, in the long run, 
be quite costly to an institution. Thus, 
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money may be given to endow a chair 
in a new subject. The income is just 
sufficient to pay the salary of the new 
professor. Yet, in order for him to teach 
the new subject effectively, the library 
will have to buy books in that field, an 
assistant will have to be provided, and 
scholarship funds will have to be made 
available for new students of the sub- 
ject. All of these costs will have to be 
borne by the institution out of its other 
funds. Similarly, money may be given 
for a new building, with no provision 
for its upkeep. Consequently the institu- 
tions of higher learning are giving more 
and more publicity to their specific 
needs and are emphasizing the desira- 
bility of unrestricted gifts. 

Within a university, the alumni of 
the liberal-arts college respond the most 
generously, largely, perhaps, because of 
the sentimental attachment, already re- 
ferred to in Chapter Ill, that most 
American alumni retain for their under- 
graduate college. It often happens that 
an American will go to college in one 
university and to graduate school in 
another; he will normally make what 
financial contributions he can to the 
former and not to the latter, although 
the latter will have given him his 
professional training, the direct means 
Whereby he will earn the moncy to give! 
From a purely selfish point of view 
universities might encourage their col- 
lege alumni to go to graduate school in 
the same university. They do not, how- 
ever, for it is generally considered to be 
broadening to attend more than one 
institution. 

The role of the foundations — Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, Guggenheim, and Ford 
— in supporting American higher edu- 
cation is enormous. Their generosity 
extends to a large number of areas. 
The foundations give grants directly 


to individual professors to support re- 
search. They also give money to uni- 
versities for distribution by the univer- 
sity authorities for research purposes. 
They provide traveling fellowships for 
students and faculty members. They 
make grants to institutions to aid in 
developing a new subject or a new 
approach to older subjects. In the case 
of such grants, the money given is 
usually only enough to initiate the 
project; once it is under way, after one 
year or perhaps five years, the founda- 
tion expects the institution itself to 
finance its continuation. Consequently, 
a financially well-administered univer- 
sity is careful to accept foundation aid 
only for those continuing projects that it 
feels it will be able to finance in the 
future. 

The generosity of foundations toward 
education is exemplified by the Ford 
Foundation. The vast majority of its 
expenditures have been invested in 
educational improvement, directly or 
indirectly, including the improvement 
of teaching. The Ford Foundation has 
considered the most urgent need in 
education to be the increase in the 
supply and the improvement in the 
utilization of superior teachers. Its pro- 
gram in education has stressed means 
of meeting this need. 

In spite of the generosity of founda- 
tions and regardless of the continuing 
loyal support of individual donors, 
large and small, higher education in 
the United States would have been in 
dire financial straits and would perhaps 
have been forced to be receptive to 
direct government support if a new 
source of financial aid had not suddenly 
appeared. This new source is business 
and industry, that is, the private corpor- 
ations. Business and industry now rec- 
ognize that they, too, have a huge stake 
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in higher education, in the training 
of potential employees, executives, and 
researchers, and in the basic or funda- 
mental research of a type that can best 
be done by universities. They therefore 
are giving large sums to colleges and 
universities, and it is hoped that they 
will give a considerably higher propor- 
tion of their earnings in the future. 

The sudden increase in "corporate 
giving," as it is called, is principally 
due to a court decision of a few years 
ago. This decision held that the giving, 
within reasonable limits, of unrestricted 
funds out of а corporation's profits to 
an educational institution is legal, for 
such expenditures are in reality for the 
long-range benefit of the corporation. 

Lest the contributions made by cor- 
porations form a haphazard and even 
unjust pattern, some persons believe an 
effort should be made to band some 
institutions together and have the cor- 
porations give to the resulting associa- 
tion, which would then, in turn, make 
а distribution to its members. А be- 
ginning has been made in this direction, 
and there is already in existence, for 
example, а New England Colleges 
Fund, Inc., which is affiliated with an 
American College Fund. 

These contributions made by busi- 
ness and industry to higher education 
are quite independent of money made 
available to higher education by re- 
search contracts between industrial and 
business corporations and universities, 
These contracts, and similar contracts 
between the federal government and 
universities, have become an important 
element in the research as well as fi. 
nancial life of many institutions. Each 
contract is scrutinized with care by 
responsible university official, how- 
ever, for there is an ever-present temp- 
tation to accept contracts which might 
direct university researchers efforts 


away from basic research and toward 
applied research, which many educa- 
tors believe should be held to a mini- 
mum in universities. 

If American educators object to gov- 
ernmental control of education and 
consequently tend not to desire finan- 
cial aid from government, why, it may 
be asked, do they solicit and accept 
support from private industry, which 
may attempt to exert pressures and 
expect favorable consideration in re- 
turn for its favors? Educators are well 
aware of the dangers here and en- 
deavor to set up every safeguard before 
accepting funds. Moreover, the danger 
of industrial control is probably much 
smaller than that from government, 
for industry is divided. No single cor- 
poration rivals the federal government 
in financial strength. 

The finances of a university are usu- 
ally centralized in the office of the 
treasurer, a most important official who 
is responsible for investing his institu- 
tion’s capital funds, He may also be 
responsible for the over-all budget, or 
this duty may be peiformed by an- 
other official, the president himself, or 
Possibly an administrative vice-presi- 
dent. Ín any event the budget must 
ultimately be approved by the president 
and the trustees, It is prepared at lower 
levels and reaches the president іп 
summary form. Inasmuch as, in some 
American universities, each faculty is 
more or less autonomous, it prepares 
its own budget for the president's ap- 
proval Within the faculty, each de- 
partment prepares its budget, which 
includes teachers? salaries, employees’ 
salaries, necessary supplies and equip- 
ment, printing, stationery, postage, 
telephone, and so forth. The dean of 
the faculty assembles the department 
budgets. It is he who balances them 
because it is usually he, and not the 
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department chairmen, who knows how 
much endowment and tuition income 
is being credited to his faculty. Each 
balanced faculty budget then goes 
higher up and is coordinated with 
central administrative budgets for final 
approval. 

The financing of American colleges 
and universities is both complicated 
and interesting. There is the greatest 
good will in the administration of the 
finances, especially in private univer- 
sities. University treasurers, some of 
whom devote considerable time and 
energy to this work without salary, 
deserve the highest praise. 

American philanthropists of both 
past and present likewise deserve the 
highest praise. These generous indi- 
viduals have a great sense of social re- 
sponsibility and are desirous of better- 
ing the lot of the average citizen. 
They give money to establish profes- 
sorships; to build laboratories, libraries, 
museums, chapels and religious centers, 
gymnasiums, dormitories, and class- 
room buildings; to buy books; to es- 
tablish scholarships and fellowships 
and loan and beneficiary aid funds, 
beneficiary aid being money given to 
Students in small amounts to cover 
Sudden emergencies; to create emer. 
gency funds for the personal use of 
the faculty; and so on. They well de- 
Serve the honorary degrees they often 
receive at commencement exercises. 

The perusal of the list of scholar- 
ships and fellowships offered by al- 
most any sizeable American college or 
university is a moving experience be- 
cause the list shows the sublime gen- 
erosity of education’s benefactors. 

An example: Senator Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, of an old New England family 
long devoted to Harvard, lost a son 


during World War II; he was killed 
in action on the island of Guam. The 
boy's family gave $89,000 to Harvard 
to establish a memorial scholarship for 
a student from the general region 
where his son fought. This scholarship 
is available to assist а worthy student 
from the Hawaiian Islands and those 
islands west of Hawaii, including New 
Zealand, the Fiji Islands, and Australia, 
in obtaining an education in any de- 
partment of the University. The pur- 
pose of this memorial is to further the 
education, the health, and the welfare 
of the peoples inhabiting these regions 
of the far Pacific. 

Another example: А young man 
graduated from Harvard College and 
entered the United States Marine 
Corps. He was killed in the attack on 
the Marianas in 1944. An anonymous 
donor gave Harvard $25,000 “to es- 
tablish a scholarship in memory of the 
late Captain David A. Kelleher, Jr., 
U.S. Marine Corps, Harvard A.B. 
(cum laude) 1941." 

A last example is a quotation from 
the deed of gift of a proud and grateful 
father: “Му sons Capt. Richard 
Witkin, Harvard College, 1939, and 
First Lieutenant William Isaac Witkin, 
University of North Carolina, 1943; 
were both first pilots of B-24 Liberators 
in the Fifteenth Air Force. Each suc- 
cessfully completed fifty missions, re- 
ceived the Air Medal with numerous 
clusters and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. In gratitude for and in com- 
memoration of their safe return from 
combat I would like to create a modest 
scholarship at their respective colleges. 
. I would like to have the income 
therein made available to any under- 
graduate student in the College in any 
manner the authorities direct.” 


VII 


Professional Training in American Colleges 


and Universities 


HicHER EDUCATION in the United 
States has two complementary respon- 
sibilities: the general education of citi- 
zens and the professional training of 
persons with the necessary qualifica- 
tions. In broad outline, general edu- 
cation, normally combined with pre- 
professional preparation, is the function 
of the undergraduate colleges of liberal 
arts, and professional education is 
the function of the graduate schools. 
"There are, however, as was pointed 
out at the beginning of Chapter II, 
some professional colleges at the un- 
dergraduate level. Indeed, from the 
point of view of significance to con- 
temporary American life, these under- 
graduate professional colleges, and also 
à vast number of technological and 
Vocational colleges, schools, and insti- 
tutes that require a high-school di- 
ploma for admission, are most impor- 
tant. The role of the state agricultural 
colleges, for example, is vital to the 
American economy. As an instance of 
how the ordinary citizen may be made 
aware of them, mention could be made 
of the agricultural experiment stations 
that these colleges maintain in many 
parts of the country, stations whose 
highly trained staffs аге most helpful 
in furnishing advice without charge to 
homeowners who are troubled with 
bugs and beetles in their flower and 
vegetable gardens, 

This chapter will discuss in very 
brief form the training given for sev- 
eral of the professions; space does not 
permit inclusion of all of them. As will 
be noted, there is a common thread 


running through most American pro- 
fessional programs, namely, the neces- 
sity for more of what is now called 
"general education." When the profes- 
sional training is at the undergraduate 
level, as in engineering, general edu- 
cation is an integral part of the pro- 
gram. When it is at the graduate level, 
a general undergraduate preparation is 
normally required for admission, and 
not a technical or overspecialized col- 
lege program. 

Teaching. Chapter V included a dis- 
cussion of the training of American 
college and university teachers. The 
present statements cover only the prep- 
aration of elementary- and secondary- 
schoo! teachers. 

Elementary-school teachers are gen- 
erally prepared by the teachers col- 
leges, formerly known as "normal 
schools," although there is a trend to- 
ward elementary. teacher education in 
state universities and private liberal- 
arts colleges as well. The teachers col- 
leges may be municipal but are usually 
state. Their program lasts four years 
and terminates with a bachelor's de- 
grec. 

Elementary education has been a 
Breat problem in the United States. 
The teachers were not well paid. They 
had little prestige. In recent years, 
however, there has been an important 
change in elementary teaching. The 
average salary is more than double 
what it used to be, and the prestige 
of the teachers has tisen. Moreover, 
the average salary of elementary-school 
teachers more nearly approaches that 
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of the secondary-school teachers than 
formerly. The explanation is partly 
sociological and of great interest as 
showing a possible influence of Freud- 
ian studies. It is being increasingly 
recognized that the influences to which 
a child is subjected in his formative 
years are very lasting. Consequently, 
an influential segment of the public is 
demanding that the teaching in the 
carly elementary grades be as good as 
possible and is willing to pay the sal- 
aries needed to attract the best-quali- 
fied persons as teachers. There is, 
Moreover, increasing recognition of 
the need for a rich and broad liberal- 
arts background for the elementary- 
School teachers since the very nature 
of their teaching embraces the entire 
range of subject matter. As a result of 
this recognition, the teachers colleges 
as such are disappearing and being 
supplanted by liberal-arts colleges. 
Secondary-school teachers are gen- 
erally prepared by the colleges of lib- 
eral arts. They follow the regular 
Program leading to the Bachelor of 
уя or Bachelor of Science degree. 
hey have a "major" or field of con- 
centration just like other students, and, 
rhy are fortunate, they will teach 
i is same subject after they become 
абба, There is one difference be- 
EA the bachelor's program for fu- 
р re secondary-school teachers and that 
or the others. In the former, a certain 
Number of courses in "education" or 
Pedagogy are required, such as history 
of education, philosophy of education, 
educational measurements, educational 
psychology, and practice teaching, the 
HE of which the students obtain in a 
condary school close to the college 
and affiliated with it for this purpose. 
lese courses in education are ге- 
дна by the states іп the United 
tates as part of the preparation for 


teaching in the public secondary 
schools; they are beginning to be re- 
quired by the private preparatory 
schools. 

Some college students who intend 
to enter secondary-school teaching pre- 
fer to follow the normal baccalaureate 
program, omitting the education 
courses, and then enter a graduate 
school of education and take the com- 
plete pedagogic training in one year, 
that is, the fifth university year, or 
else in a year and a summer. These 
individuals thus receive the bachelor’s 
degree and also a master’s degree. As 
salary increases in many municipal and 
state educational systems depend in 
large measure on advanced courses 
taken by the teacher, the master’s de- 
gree is a coveted possession. Teachers 
who receive teaching posts without 
this degree often take summer-school 
courses in order to earn it. 

Courses in education are not re- 
quired as part of the preparation of 
college and university teachers, al- 
though the present dissatisfaction with 
this preparation alluded to in Chapter 
I may well lead to the requiring of 
some pedagogic training over and 
above the practice teaching that some 
graduate students now receive. 

Because of a lack of properly quali- 
fied teachers in American schools, 
many colleges and universities as well 
as other agencies are publicizing 
among undergraduate students the ca- 
reer opportunities in education. They 
are stressing not only the nobility and 
general attractiveness of teaching but 
also the numerous and lucrative ad- 
ministrative posts open to capable per- 
sons with teaching experience. 

Ministry. Members of the clergy are 
normally trained in seminaries, or 
theological or divinity schools. Many 
of these are graduate schools; the pro- 
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grams in some, however, include un- 
dergraduate studies. Some of them are 
independent; others form a part of uni- 
versities. : ү" 

Catholic priests are trained in dioce- 
san seminaries, in seminaries belonging 
to religious orders, or in the school of 
theology of a Catholic university, such 
as the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D.C. Protestant min- 
isters receive their training in inde- 
pendent or university theological 
schools which may or may not be 
denominational. Rabbis are trained in 
Jewish theological seminaries. 

Engineering. American engineers 
are normally trained in an engineer- 
ing college within a university or in 
an independent engineering school or 
institute of technology. The ordinary 
program follows secondary school, is 
of four years’ duration, and terminates 
with the bachelor’s degree. Some engi- 
neering schools have advanced programs 
for engineers who wish additional 
training or who wish preparation for 
teaching or research. Students who 
complete such advanced training are 
awarded the master's or the doctor's 
degree. 

The general education of American 
engineers is a constant preoccupation 
of engineering-school faculties, Thus 
some engineering schools are giving a 
much larger place in the curriculum to 
such subjects as English, history, and 
social science than formerly, recogniz- 
ing that engineers should receive in- 
struction in the type of Society in 
Which we live and in the impact on 
that society of engineering and general 
scientific development. Moreover, a 
number of the well-known engineering 
institutions have worked out a plan 
whereby certain liberalarts colleges 
are affiliated with them; selected stu- 
dents of these latter colleges take part 


of their training in the home insti- 
tution and then enter the engineering 
institution with advanced standing, 
receiving degrees in both liberal arts 
and engineering. : 

Medicine. In the United States medi- 
cine is normally taught at the gradu- 
ate level in a graduate school of 
medicine, which usually requires the 
bachelor's degree for admission. The 
formal medicine program lasts four 
years, and the degree received is that 
of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). After 
leaving medical school, the young doc- 
tor must spend one or more years 
interning in a hospital, with the result 
that the over-all medical preparation 
lasts many years. In order to shorten 
this time, some universities allow their 
students to combine the fourth year 
of the liberal-arts college with the first 
year of medicine and award both the 
bachelor’s degree and the M.D. for 
seven years of training. 

Formerly the college program fol- 
lowed by students intending to go into 
medicine was rather narrow. It was 
called a premedical program, with a 
strong specialization in science, espe- 
cialy in the biological sciences. At 
present some medical schools have 
quite a different philosophy concern- 
ing premedical education. They be- 
lieve that the college education should 
be general. They realize now that 
physicians are going to be citizens in 
à community and not just practitioners 
of medicine. They аге aware that an 
important part of medicine is the phy- 
sician’s ability to converse with his 
patients, to understand the psycholog- 
ical, sociological, and human aspects of 
the patients! case histories. "Therefore, 
these medical schools do the scientific 
teaching: they want their students to 
have had a broad general education. 
For admission they merely require one 
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must take account of state law іп its 
curriculum and yet must also base a 
large part of its instruction on federal 
law. Іп the second place, there is a 
difference between the narrow prepa- 
ration of the student for the state bar 
examinations and his broad and theo- 
retical preparation for the practice of 
an old and venerable profession. The 
good law school emphasizes the broad- 
er aspects of law in general. 

The law schools of greatest prestige 
in the United States are at the gradu- 
ate level and normally require the 
bachelor’s degree for admission. The 
curriculum is of three years’ duration, 
and the graduate receives the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 

The better law schools have the same 
philosophy as the better medical 
schools as far as college preparation is 
concerned. They want this preparation 
to be broad and general and not over- 
specialized in economics or other social 
sciences. 

In recent years American law schools 
have greatly increased the scope of 
their activities. Far from being local 
schools concerned exclusively with re- 
gional problems, they are now great 


al centers. Some offer courses 


internation: offer s 
in International Legal Studies in which 


lawyers from abroad are encouraged 
to enroll. They often award special ad- 
vanced degrees for successful comple- 
tion of these studies. 

Architecture. Students desiring to 
enter the architectural profession may 
enroll in colleges of architecture at the 
undergraduate level within some uni- 
versities and attain an architectural de- 
gree after four or, more normally, five 

ears of training, They may also ob- 
tain their professional training at the 
graduate level after completion of an 
entire undergraduate liberal-arts pro- 


gram. he degree of Bachelor of Ar- 
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chitecture (B.Arch.) is usually the first 
degree in architecture. -€— de- 
grees, for instance, that of Master in 
Architecture (M.Arch.), are offered by 
institutions. 
айн, "One of the oldest of the 
arts and youngest of the professions,” 
to quote the Harvard commencement 
ceremony, is business administration. 
Preparation for business can be very 
diverse. As is well known, formal ed- 
ucation is not a prerequisite for a suc- 
cessful career in business. Yet educa- 
tion is more and more necessary for 
those who wish to attain executive 
positions. For this reason, in the 
United States there are schools of com- 
merce, or business, or business admin- 
istration. The colleges of business or 
Commerce are at the undergraduate 
level, require a secondary-school edu- 
cation for admission, and award the 
bachelor's degree. Like the engineer- 
ing schools, and for similar reasons, 
they include liberal subjects in their 
Programs, humanities and social sci- 
ence, 

Because of its pioneering work in 
many fields, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
merits perhaps more than passing men- 
tion. As its name implies, it is at the 
graduate level. Its program covers two 
years, terminating with the degree of 
Master in Business Administration 
(M.B.A.). The baccalaureate is nor- 
mally required but is not absolutely nec- 
essary for admission. Four-fifths of the 
students who enter the school have had 
no previous schooling in business. Of 
those who are admitted, the largest 
group have had a liberal-arts back- 
ground, while under 30 per cent have 
had engineering training. The Harvard 
program is not technical in the limited 
sense. It aims to lay a broad founda- 
tion for the future businessman, to 


teach him how to reason, to use sound 
judgment, to solve complicated prob- 
lems, problems whose solution requires 
the application of a number of 
branches of knowledge, above all the 
application of a knowledge of *human 
relations." Consequently, the school 
developed the subject that is known 
as human relations, and also applied 
the case method to the teaching of 
business administration. A true-life 
situation is studied from all points of 
view, human, sociological, economic, 
political, even scientific. The nucleus 
of this instruction is the situation, the 
case, and not an academic discipline. 

Military service. In the traditional 
list of professions in the United States 
the average American would include 
teaching, medicine, the ministry (that 
is, theology), engineering, and law. He 
would probably not include the pro- 
fession of arms, yet military service 
(Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps) is a profession like any other 
and should be mentioned here. 

The officers of the regular services 
are normally prepared in two famous 
academies, the Military Academy, in 
West Point, New York, and the Naval 
Academy, in Annapolis, Maryland, 
and in the new Air Force Academy 
located near Colorado Springs in the 
state of Colorado, The programs at 
these academies are at the college level 
and the graduates receive the bach- 
elor's degree. At times graduates of 
these institutions leave the regular 
service and have splendid careers in 
business or industry. Those who stay 
in the service for permanent careers 
normally attend a wide variety of 
schools and courses, both civilian and 
military, including some at an ad- 
vanced graduate level. 

For the training of reserve officers, 
the several branches of the service de. 


pend in large measure on the under- 
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t Professional licensing is a matter 
nes with the states. Lawyers, €n- 
иаа physicians, and dentists must 
огде y pass state examinations in 

т to be allowed to practice their 
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respective professions. The examina- 
tions are passed only once, and there- 
after the professional man is allowed 
to practice in his state as long as he 
acts within the ethics of his profession. 
If he moves to another state, he may 
or may not have to take a new exam- 
ination, depending on the reciprocal 
agreements in effect between his old 
state and the new опе. 

Because licensing is a state activity, 
the degrees awarded by American col- 
leges and universities carry in them- 
selves no civil rights. They are thus 
han diplomas award- 


legally no more t 
ed by the educational institutions. 
Although membership in profes- 


sional associations such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American 
Dental Association, and the American 
Bar Association, is not required as a 
prerequisite for licensing in the pro- 
fessions just mentioned, it may be re- 
quired by some insurance companies 
before they will insure individuals 
who wish to protect themselves against 
suit for malpractice. Moreover, such 
membership is usually highly desirable 
in order that a professional man may 
keep abreast of developments 1n his 
field. 


In engineering and in some of the 


other professions, the national profes- 
sional associations play an important 
role in the accreditation of the pro- 
grams of professional schools. Accred- 
itation of liberal-arts colleges is dis- 


cussed in Chapter IX. 


general, women in the United 
t enter the traditional pro- 
fessions, in spite of the concept of the 
American career gil that has been 
spread abroad, chiefly by the movies. 
Women may enter professional schools, 
however, and appear to be doing so in 
increasing numbers, although some of 


In 
States do no 
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these schools have a certain hesitation 
about admitting them. Thus, if an al- 
ready overcrowded medical school ad- 
mits a woman student, making a con- 
siderable investment in her in money, 
time, and facilities, and blocking the 
admission of a man, and if she marries 
immediately after receiving her degree 
and practices medicine either not at 
all or only slightly, there is a distinct 


loss to the medical profession. The 
graduate schools of arts and sciences, 
on the other hand, admit women in 
large numbers, yet it is quite difficult, 
and in many institutions impossible, 
for a woman to be admitted to the 
faculty of a university, even a coedu- 
cational university, or of a liberal-arts 
college whose student body is all male. 


VIII 


The University Library in the United States 


Ir 15 ogvious that a good library is 
a prime necessity for a university. If 
an adequate public research library is 
in the neighborhood, as in Washing- 
ton, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, 
Ankara, London, or Paris, the univer- 
sity library does not have to be very 
large. It can limit itself to the provi- 
sion of books that the students are re- 
quired to read in courses. In the 
United States, many of the largest and 
best-known universities, however, are 
in small cities, cities that do not have 
public libraries adequate for advanced 
study and research. In this case the 
university is obliged to have its own 
library or libraries, 

An extensive university library sys- 
tem represents an enormous invest- 
ment in time, money, and good will. 
It must support the research of the 
faculty and advanced students and the 
instruction of all the students, and it 
must also facilitate the specialized re- 
searcher’s excursions into fields of 
knowledge adjacent to his own. On 
the research level it must support stud- 
ies of the past — so-called retrospective 
research — and constantly fill in gaps in 


its collections. Next, it must support 
research that investigates present-day 
phenomena, natural and social, and 
keep as abreast as possible of an over- 
whelming production of books, pam- 
phlets, documents, and learned re- 
views. Lastly, it must collect for the 
scholars of the future. Aware that no 
one library can do everything in even 
a single field, even for its own im- 
mediate clientele, a library system must 
constantly exercise sound judgments in 
its policies. It must always seek bal- 
ance. 

Operating a modern research library 
Poses a series of problems. Two of 
great interest are the problems of cost 
and of space. 

Book production in many countries 
is on a very large scale. With the ex- 
pansion of universities and research 
institutes, learned reviews and books 
written by researchers have become 
more and more numerous. One ex- 
planation is the great competition that 
exists in the academic profession, with 
the result that scholars at times publish 
articles and books that are premature 
and even unnecessary in order to call 


attention to themselves and receive an 
invitation to a better institution. А 
university library should buy these 
journals and books; if it does so, it 
must catalogue them and store them. 
The cost of purchasing, cataloguing, 
and storing is high. What can be done 
about it? 

Formerly it was thought that a uni- 
versity research library had to buy all 
the scholarly books published in the 
World. Today librarians realize that it 
is impossible to buy them all; they must 
be selective. Yet a librarian cannot 
selectively purchase books for all aca- 
demic subjects; he needs faculty assist- 
ance. Unfortunately, each specialist on 
the faculty is inclined to recommen 
the Purchase of all the books in his 
specialty, Such assistance is not very 
helpful. Consequently, the faculty 
should have a direct and immediate 
financial responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of the university library. In this 
Way, the members of the faculty woul 

now the facts concerning the adminis- 
tration of the library, especially the 
financial facts, and would hesitate to 
Tecommend the purchase of books 
Which were not absolutely necessary. 
117 times past, all the great rescarc 
b raries in the United States tried to 

uy as many books as possible. There 
Was considerable unnecessary duplica- 
tion. Now they all face the same finan- 
cial difficulties and are entering into 
More interlibrary agreements. Thus 
they have actively entered into the so- 
called “Farmington plan,” whereby the 
ooks published in various foreign 
countries are divided according to sub- 
ie One library agrees to buy all the 

Ooks published by Farmington-plan 
Countries in one subject, another library 
agrees to buy all the books published 
У these same countries in a secon 
Subject, and so' on. Researchers will 
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consequently have within the United 
States at least one copy of each book of 
research value published since the re- 
spective country was induded in the 

lan. There already exists a vast system. 
of interlibrary loan and photographic 
reproduction. I£, for example, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library has the 
reponsibility of buying all books on 
Scandinavian history, І can recommend 
to my library the purchase of a selected 
number, knowing full well that if I 
make a mistake or am not acquainted 
with a certain book, the Minneapolis 
library has all of them. If my university 
does not buy a book with whose title 
I am familiar and five years after its 
publication I need the book and cannot 
buy it because it is out of print, my 
university library borrows it from Min- 
nesota for me. 

‘Another type of interlibrary coopera- 
tion is represented by the regional 
library. So far, two patterns have 
emerged in the United States. On the 
one hand a "deposit library" occupies 
a relatively inexpensive building erected 
by a group of regularly established 
libraries in order to provide space for 
the storage of books that they are un- 
able to store in their respective build- 
ings. Space is rented out to the users, 
who retain title to their materials. 

On the other hand, an “interlibrary 
is established to which the co- 


center” 
operating libraries send their lesser used 
materials. The center acquires title to 


these materials. In addition, it may 
have an acquisition program of its own. 

Another important library problem is 
cataloguing, which is expensive and, 
perhaps of greater importance to the 
up-to-the-minute researcher, takes time. 
There are diverse opinions concerning 
cataloguing in a research library. One 
group believes there should be author. 
title, and subject cards. Another ре 
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lieves that only author cards are needed, 
since the specialist is already acquainted 
with the men working in his field and 
needs no other type of catalogue entry. 

The complete and accurate descrip- 
tion of a book іп a library catalogue is 
difficult, requiring a trained cataloguer. 
Is such a complete description neces- 
sary? Opinions vary. Most scholars 
never trust a catalogue for a reference 
that they intend to cite in a publication 
and always quote from the book itself. 

The Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington is very helpful in the matter of 
cataloguing, It issues printed catalogue 
cards of books as they appear and other 
libraries may subscribe to the service, 
thus avoiding the trouble of making 
their own cards. Moreover, a library 
may acquire all the Library of Congress 
cards in order to have a catalogue of 
the books in and catalogued by the 
Library of Congress. A catalogue that 
includes cards on publications in the 
possession of other libraries is called 
a union catalogue. 

Interlibrary cooperation їп  cata- 
loguing is one of many examples of 
such cooperation. Other examples are 
furnished by such service as the produc- 
tion of specialized bibliographies. 

Another problem, and a costly one 
for a research library, is the care of rare 
books and manuscripts, including their 
protection from bookworms, dust, 
humidity, fire, and heat, Not only are 
the acquisition and care of rare books 
costly but the continuing purchase of 
supporting modern studies of the indi- 
vidual rarities is a prime necessity for 
scholars. A collection of rare books 
cannot often be used in isolation. 

As may be deduced from the forego- 
ing, the administration of a large uni- 
versity library is complex. The person- 
nel must be numerous and well trained. 
A university library could easily have 


over 200 employees. Many of its staff 
members of professional standing hold 
degrees from library schools in the 
United States, These schools are usually 
at the graduate level and have programs 
leading to both the master’s and the 
doctor’s degrees. 

An American university is not ex- 
clusively a research center. It is also a 
teaching center. It has students. Ameri- 
can students do not want to have the 
instruction that is imparted to them 
subordinated to the research of the 
teaching staff. They believe they have 
some claims on the university library. 
Therefore, a few words on the library 
from the point of view of the student, 
especially the undergraduate, are in 
order. As a generalization it is safe to 
say that American libraries are designed 
to be used, and are not archives or 
museums.. 

American undegraduates, with the 
possible exception of seniors, are often 
denied certain privileges in their uni- 
versity libraries that are enjoyed by 
graduate students. Thus the latter have 
the right to enter the stacks and get 
the books they wish. They can work at 
desks within the stacks. They may be 
assigned to such a desk for a year or 
more and keep the books they need 
right at the desk. The undergraduates 
in the same university cannot enter the 
stacks and browse among the books, 
selecting those that appeal to them and 
thus becoming familiar with many 
titles. They have to employ the cata- 
logue, send for the book, and then 
wait, often for several minutes. They 
have to study in large and noisy read- 
ing rooms. One service is provided the 
undergraduates, on the other hand. 
Books that the professor requires the 
students of his course to consult may, 
if the course is large enough to war- 
rant it, be gathered together by the 
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library staff and "put on reserve" in 
one place. 

Recognizing that one of the desired 
results of a college education is the 
pleasure derived from contact with 
books, American educators very much 
regret that the students in the university 
colleges do not have access to the stacks. 
Some universities have solved this prob- 
lem by establishing libraries especially 
designed for the use of undergraduates. 
These libraries permit direct access to 
the stacks, for example, by requiring 
the students to pass through the stacks 
in order to reach the reading rooms. 
The reserved books are not grouped 
according to a theoretical and profes- 
sional system of classification but ac- 
cording to the subjects studied by the 
students, The faculty of the university 
designates the books they wish to be 
included in the undergraduate library. 
It is thus completely functional. More- 
Over, the building may have air-con- 
ditioning, smoking rooms, typewriter 
booths, a phonograph-record or tape 
ibrary, and many other features. 

In addition to a central library, an 

merican college or university may also 
Maintain libraries in other buildings 
Used by the students in an endeavor to 
make books a part of the very lives 
of the latter. And a faculty of course 
hopes that book ownership is wide- 
Spread among its students. 

It may not be inappropriate to add a 
few words concerning a serious prob- 
em intimately related to libraries. It is 
the problem of the publication of 
Scholarly research and the role of uni- 


versity presses. The cost of composition 
or typesetting is very high in the 
United States. Paper is expensive. Spe- 
cialized books, however necessary for 
the progress of society, do not earn 
much money for commercial publishers. 
The large foundations hesitate to give 
money for publication. Consequently, 
researchers who devote months and 
years to a problem and the formulation 
of the results obtained often find publi- 
cation well-nigh impossible. Here is 
where the university presses intervene 
and render assistance. These presses do 
not seek to make a profit; they are often 
subsidized by their respective univer- 
sities, and are interested in scholarly 
publication. There are a large number 
of such presses, some of them quite old. 

Even the university presses have 
financial difficulties, particularly those 
not subsidized by their parent institu- 
tions, and also the learned reviews, 
which are often published and financed 
by learned or professional societies. It 
is becoming increasingly necessary to 
familiarize researchers with new meth- 
ods of reproduction, such as photo- 
offset and the micro-reproduction tech- 
hat are less costly than normal 
and advise them to be extreme- 
the preparation of their 
manuscripts, in the matters of quota- 
tions and footnotes, for example, so 
that the ultimate publication costs may 
be kept down. Indeed, in the courses 
taken by graduate students training is 
included in the preparation of manu- 
scripts in accordance with the demands 


of modern times. 


niques t 
printing, 
ly careful in 
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Interuniversity Organization in the United States 


In THE United States there is no 
national or federal system of education, 
and consequently nothing correspond- 
ing to a Ministry of National Education. 
Education is the responsibility of the 
fifty states; within the states it is a 
responsibility of the cities and towns. 
Thus the public colleges and univer- 
sities are state or municipal. There is 
no federal university as such, although 
such an institution has been proposed. 
Howard University, in the District of 
Columbia, however, has been federally 
aided since 1879. Established in 1867, 
it has devoted its attention primarily 
to the education of Negroes. It receives 
federal appropriations for maintenance 
and operation, with additional appro- 
priations for buildings. Thus, by far 
the largest part of its budget is now 
from the federal government. 

The latter government has, since the 
founding of the Republic, played an 
important role in stimulating the de- 
velopment of education. Perhaps the 
best-known example of federal legisla- 
tion in support of education is the 
Morrill Act of 1862, which led to the 
establishment of the so-called “land- 
grant” colleges and universities, Grants 
of land were made to states provided 
emphasis would be placed on those 
branches of learning related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. Some of the 
land-grant institutions are state univer- 
sities; others are separate state colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Not only is there no official federal 
system of education, but there is no 
official interinstitutional organization. 
Within the executive branch of the 
federal government, however, there is 


the United States Office of Education, 
which is now part of the recently cre- 
ated Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, but it has little authority 
in educational matters; its function is 
limited to valuable statistical, informa- 
tional, and advisory services, and to the 
implementation of federal legislation 
concerning education. 

Some of the states, on the other hand, 
have an official interuniversity organiza- 
tion of the public or state universities. 
Indeed, in some states the public uni- 
versity system is a whole, well-organized 
entity. Thus, the state of Ohio has a 
state university in each corner of the 
state and one — the Ohio State Univer- 
sity — in the center. The citizens of 
Ohio are very proud of the fact that 
there is a state university within short 
driving time of every home in the state. 
The state of New York has regrouped 
all of its public colleges and universities 
into a statewide system called the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Such 
state interuniversity organizations are 
the only official organizations, and they 
include only the public institutions. 
They do not include private institutions, 
which are, however, chartered and, in 
a broad way, regulated by the state 
governments, 

The reader might conclude that the 
lack of federal jurisdiction in education 
has been unduly emphasized. This 
emphasis has been made for two 
reasons, 

The Constitution of the United States 
declares specifically that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States 


respectively, or to the people." In the 
United States the majority of the people 
wish, and always have wished, to main- 
tain the autonomy of the states in mat- 
ters of education. They do not want 
a federal system of education. 

The second reason has already been 
developed in Chapter VI. Private in- 
stitutions want to maintain their inde- 
pendence and want no government 
control, federal, state, or municipal. 
Moreover, private and public institu- 
tions are alike in wanting no federal 
control. 

If there is in the United States no 
extensive official interuniversity organ- 
ization, there is a voluntary system that 
is vast and complicated. There are free 
associations of institutions of higher 
education of many different types. 
Thus there is a series of regional edu- 
cational. associations of colleges and 
secondary schools — the Middle States 
Association, which includes the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico; the New 
England Association; the North Cen- 
tral Association; the Northwest Associa- 
tion, which includes Alaska; and the 
Southern Association. There is also a 
Western College Association. These as- 
Sociations determine their own condi- 
tions of membership. If a new college 
is established, one of the first things 
it does is seek membership in the ap- 
Propriate regional association. The as- 
sociation admits it only after being 
assured that the new college satisfies 
all of the established requirements. Ifa 
college does not belong to its regional 
association, it has difficulty in attracting 
Eood students and, what is worse, its 
Sraduates often have great difficulty in 
Baining admission to graduate schools, 
Which at times do not recognize the 
degrees awarded by such colleges. In 
other words, the association, by admit- 
ting а member, “accredits” that mem- 
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ber, to use the American terminology. 
Of interest in connection with the color 
problem in the South, to which refer- 
ence was made in the first chapter, is 
the action taken in 1957 by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to abolish distinctions in mem- 
bership between Negro and white col- 
leges by 1961. 

This accreditation service has in the 
past been most useful in maintaining a 
certain uniformity and high standards 
in the instruction offered by American 
colleges. In general, however, the con- 
cept of accreditation has one great de- 
fect. In a country like the United States, 
with the widespread diversity among its 
institutions of higher education, ac- 
creditation can actually impede progress 
in education by being too conservative. 
Consequently, accreditation seems to be 
less favorably regarded now than for- 
merly. 

In a certain sense, accreditation is a 
contradiction in the American system. 
Higher education in the United States 
is free of national, governmental con- 
trol. Different types of institutions are 
legally free to develop as they deem 
appropriate, each type serving a special 
need. Ironically, however, the very edu- 
cators who enjoy this freedom and are 
proud of it enter voluntarily into re- 
strictive arrangements, always in the 
name of high standards, to be sure. The 
result is that, in the United States, as 
was pointed out at the beginning of 
Chapter IV, there is a surprising degree 
of non-compulsory uniformity in high- 
er education. 

Of the many four-year institutions 
at the level of higher education, less 
than a thousand are accredited. Those 
that are not accredited, and it is esti- 
mated that they may number 500, feel 
that, with the proper assistance, espe- 
cially financial aid, they can improve 


and play an important role 
оек the — swollen en- 
rollment of the next few years. In 1956 
some of them joined together and 
formed a Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges in order to make 
their plight and their potentialities 
better known. ў 1 
In addition to the regional education- 
al associations there is a national asso- 
ciation of universities, national but 
voluntary, of few members and of con- 
siderable prestige. It is the Association 
of American Universities (A.A.U.), 
composed of forty-one universities of 
the United States and Canada (but not 
of Mexico), including the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. A new 
member can be admitted only with the 
approval of three-quarters of the mem- 
bership. Membership requirements are 
high, the quality of the graduate schools 
being the principal criterion. It should 


be added that the Association of Ameri- . 


can Universities has no authority over 
any of its members, although agree- 
ments reached at annual meetings are 
felt to be morally binding. 

The Association of American Uni- 
versities formerly maintained an ac- 
crediting service. It kept a list of 
approved colleges, universities, and 
technological institutions whose quali- 
fied graduates were admitted to gradu- 
ate schools of the association. It aban- 
doned the service in 1948. 

In the United States, in addition to 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities, there are many voluntary national 
associations of specific types of institu- 
tions, as, for example, the Association 
of American Colleges, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
Association of Urban Universities, Na- 
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tional Association of State Universities, 
Association of American Law Schools, 
and Association of American Medical 
Colleges. In addition, there are regional 
functional associations, like the New 
England Conference on Graduate Edu- 
cation. 

So far only associations of institutions 
have been mentioned. There are also, 
in the United States, a large number of 
educational associations composed of 
individuals, for instance, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and the Na- 
tional Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators and the American 
Association of University Women 
(A.A.U.W.). These associations have 
regular meetings, often an annual meet- 
ing; the individuals who attend discuss 
their problems and thus contribute to 
the improvement of the educational sys- 
tem, freely, without government inter- 
vention. 

For relations with the federal govern- 
ment, as well as for many other reasons, 
the various educational institutions and 
associations maintain in the city of 
Washington the American Council on 
Education (A.C.E.), whose permanent 
secretariat, among other duties, studics 
legislation concerning or affecting edu- 
cational matters under consideration by 
the Congress and expresses the opinions 
of the members of the Council to the 
members of Congress, a democratic and 
effective procedure. 

Another national organization of con- 
siderable importance in the influencing 
of public opinion is the National Educa- 
tion Association, whose membership is 
individual. Its Association for Higher 
Education is very active. 

There are two national American 
organizations that are of great interest 
to the foreign reader who might wish 
to study in the United States. The first 


is the U.S. Office of Education, al- 
ready mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter. The second is the Institute 
of International Education (LLE.), 
whose headquarters is in New York 
City. Founded in 1919, the LLE. is most 
important for foreign students. It is an 
independent private institute financed 
by contributions from many sources, 
including contributions from founda- 
tions and from individual educational 
institutions. Its personnel are both able 
and willing and perform a truly extra- 
ordinary service for foreign students in 
the United States and for American 
students abroad. The Institute has the 
support and confidence of American 
colleges and universities, of the United 
States government, and of foreign gov- 
ernments. Its role in international stu- 
dent exchange is discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

Another group of associations of 
great importance for American educa- 
tion are the learned societies, which are 
free and voluntary national associations 
of individuals concerned with a specific 
academic discipline and may or may not 
be selective in their membership. Ex- 
amples are the American Psychological 
Association, the American Chemical 
Society, the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, and the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. As a general rule, each 
learned society has an annual meeting 
and publishes a review or journal which 
contains articles, book reviews, lists of 
books received, personalia, and the like. 
The learned societies are in touch with 
similar societies in other countries and 
are most important for the development 
of the respective specialties. In addition 
to their purely scientific role, the soci- 
eties and their journals have a practical 
one, the placement of personnel, as 
mentioned in Chapter V. 

‘Americans seem to have a genius for 
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organization. Not content with all of 
the preceding, including an enormous 
number of learned societies, they or- 
ganize what are in effect associations 
of learned societies, the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for the human- 
ities (and also history and certain other 
fields), and the Social Research Council 
for the social sciences; for the natural 
sciences the National Research Council, 
although not an association of learned 
societies, has representation from them. 
‘American organizational genius is not 
yet exhausted. There is also a Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research 
Councils which also includes the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

Two more associations should be 
mentioned in any list of interuniversity 
organizations in the United States. One 
is the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, whose role in American 
education is discussed in Chapter V. If 
professors can organize, so can the stu- 
dents. Therefore there is, for example, 
the National Student Association, 
which, like the A. A. U. P., has chapters 
in many universities. 

A movement among universities 
which began in the southern part of 
the United States is of great interest 
and significance for the future, for it 
suggests a solution to many financial 
problems. In the United States there 
are so many universities that it is im- 
possible for each one to be outstanding 
in every feld. Indeed, a university must 
be selective in the fields that it supports 
and must try to do well what it under- 
takes to do, but it must not attempt to 
do too much. If one university does not 
have courses in a given subject that are 
desired or needed by a student, the 
university should, and in fact often 
does, send him to another institution 
for a short time to get these courses. 
This type of cooperation is now quite 
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extensive in the South, where the gov- 
ernments of thirteen states agreed in 
1949 to evolve a cooperative system of 
education and so established the South- 
ern Regional Education Board. In July 
1950 a meeting of the representatives 
of the universities of these states was 
held in Florida to decide which spe- 
cialties each university should develop. 
The Board, which now represents four- 
teen states ranging from Maryland to 
Texas, has been very active. 

This regional movement in the South 
is especially important for medical edu- 
cation. It is impossible for each southern 
state to have good medical schools. If 
some states take care of the training of 
physicians, others can do other things, 
and costs will thus be distributed. This 
is а perfect example of interuniversity 
organization that is interstate but not 
federal. It has borne fruit in both the 
Western and northeastern parts of the 
United States, and thirty-five states now 
belong to regional groupings. The New 
England Board of Higher Education 
was organized in 1955. By 1957 all six 
New England states had joined. They 
meet the administrative costs in pro- 
portion to their population. The pur- 
pose of the Board is to increase oppor- 
tunities in higher education for New 
England residents through regional co- 
operation. It is particularly interested 
in the preparation of college teachers. 


X 


American Colleges 


Although regional cooperation is 
relatively new, local cooperation is old. 
For many years graduate students at 
Harvard and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have been permitted 
to take up to half their courses in the 
other institution. There has been a 
similar "cross-registration" agreement 
among the Harvard Divinity School, 
Boston University School of Theology, 
Andover Newton Theological School, 
and Tufts University Theological 
School. 

The pattern of local cooperation is 
inevitably spreading. In the Connecti- 
cut River Valley of Massachusetts the 
University of Massachusetts. (public) 
and Amherst College, Mount Holyoke 
College, and Smith College (all private) 
have banded together to solve many 
mutual problems, especially the elimina- 
tion of duplication. 

A most imaginative plan, deserving 
of the highest praise, was very recently 
announced by Syracuse University. 
Eight major universities (Syracuse, 
Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, Michigan, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, and Tu- 
lane) are collaborating in a "wander- 
ing scholar" program covering three 
years of study of Italian language and 
literature and leading to the Ph.D., the 
degree to be granted by the university 
under whose guidance the graduate 
student writes his thesis. 


and Universities 


and International Student Exchange 


Know ence, science, research, and 
truth are international. A university is 
therefore necessarily international. In 


the United States the great universities 
have been international in their outlook 
from the time they were founded. Since 


World War II in particular, the smaller 
universities and the independent col- 
leges, fully conscious of their respon- 
sibilities in a world but recently torn 
by strife of gigantic proportions, have 
made an enormous effort to attract and 
to take care of foreign students. In- 
deed, they may perhaps be criticized 
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for being too kind to foreign students. 


When these students arrive, the officers 
and students of these institutions often 
do too much in their desire to be hos- 
pitable. They tend to place the foreign 
students in a special category instead 
of letting them study and live freely 
like the American students. This is a 
defect that American educators have 
recognized and are remedying. 

During the academic year 1958-1959 
there were 47,245 foreign students in 
the United States from 131 different 
countries, The distribution of their in- 
terests is significant. The most popular 
subject was engineering, with 10,682 
students, Next came the humanities 
(9,472), within which theology is in- 
cluded (2,342). The natural and phys- 
ical sciences followed (6,737), then 
the social sciences (6,432), business ad- 
ministration (3,952), the medical sci- 
ences (3,765), education (2,340), and 
agriculture (1,632). Apparently more 
students come to the United States to 
study theology than agriculture or edu- 
cation! 

Of the 47,245 foreign students, 24,349 
were in undergraduate colleges. 

Of the 47,245 students, about 27,668 
or 58.3 per cent, received financial aid 
from an American institution, from the 
United States Government, from the 
student’s government, or from an insti- 
tution in the student’s country. 

The University of California had the 
largest number of foreign students of 
all American institutions, with a total 
of 1,693. The Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology traditionally has the 
highest percentage of foreign students 
12.4 per cent in 1958-1959). 

The above statistics, which give an 
idea of the magnitude of American 
participation in international student 
exchange, were furnished by the Insti- 
tute of International Education, whose 
excellent work has already been men- 
tioned in Chapter IX. The Institute 
administers a large number of scholar- 
ships and coordinates the award of 
several small scholarships to one indi- 
vidual. It has little money of its own 
to award, but it does the administrative 
work for other institutions and organi- 
zations. In addition to handling scholar- 
ships, it helps the foreign student to 
gain admission by forwarding his 
papers to an appropriate American 
institution. 

The great universities of the world 
want the movement of intellectuals to 
be free; they want that often-forgotten 
freedom which was once possessed by 
the world, freedom of movement. The 
obstacles in the way are not caused by 
universities. They are caused by extra- 
educational forces, such as language and 
financial difficulties. 

An American always has a certain 
hesitation in calling the attention of 
foreign students to the necessity of their 
learning English in order to study in 
the United States, for he realizes full 
well that the knowledge of foreign 
languages on the part of American stu- 
dents abroad often leaves much to be 
desired. Unfortunately, however, Amer- 
ican colleges and universities as a gen- 
eral rule cannot accept foreign students 
who do not know English for normal 
programs during the academic year. 
They do not ordinarily have special 
programs for such students, as does 
for example, the University of Paris. 
As was mentioned in Chapter II, they 
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do have a series of summer schools that 
offer special English courses for foreign- 
ers. The foreign student who wants to 
follow a regular program during the 
normal academic year (September to 
June) may come to the United States 
at the beginning of the July preceding 
that academic year in order to devote 
two months of summer-school work to 
the English language. Unfortunately, 
attendance at such a summer school 
would increase the period of residence 
in the United States by about three 
months. ІЁ the student does not have 
sufficient funds for a full twelve months, 
he is perhaps better advised to perfect 
his English in advance in his own 
country. 

ІЁ the male student is accompanied 
by his wife, she should also learn Eng- 
lish. ІЁ not, the two will speak their 
native language at home and he will 
not make rapid progress in English. 
Moreover, the wife will need English 
for her housekeeping duties. 

The possibility of the foreign stu- 
dent's earning money during the period 
of his study in the United States de- 
pends on the nature of the visa that he 
has. In general, students have, logically 
enough, a "student," or F visa. Stu- 
dents possessing this visa may, under 
present government regulations, work 
on a part-time basis with the permission 
of the immigration authorities, but 
normally not during their first year of 
study. They may work full-time during 
the summer vacation provided they 
continue their studies the following 
term. On receipt of a degree and on 
the recommendation of their American 
institution, they may receive practical 
training and experience in their field 
of study for a period of six months for 
each academic year of study spent in 
the United States, up to a maximum of 
eighteen months. During the academic 


year all foreign students with an F 
visa must pursue studies at the full- 
time rate. In other words, if they have 
to work, this employment cannot inter- 
fere with their normal progress within 
the program in which they are regis- 
tered. 

Wives accompanying husbands usual- 
ly travel under a “tourist,” or B-2 visa, 
which permits no paid employment 
whatsoever. 

If a student enters the United States 


+ with a permanent residence visa, he will 


encounter no governmental restrictions 
as far as work is concerned. From the 
point of view of his studies, however, 
this visa has one great defect: its pos- 
sessor is subject to possible military 
service in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Some governments feel obliged to 
restrict the amount of currency that 
their nationals may take abroad. As 
far as American colleges and univer- 
sities are concerned, it is far more satis- 
factory to make a detailed certification 
to the foreign government of what the 
necessary expenses in the United States 
will be than to have that government set 
an arbitrary limit which bears little 
relation to student expenses in the 
United States. American institutions are 
very conscientious in making such cer- 
tification and do not include the price 
of luxury items as a necessary expense. 

The foreign student’s life in an 
American institution of higher educa- 
tion depends on his own efforts, al- 
though, as has been noted, American 
colleges and universities aid him to a 
considerable degree. Some institutions 
have active clubs and even “internation- 
al houses" for foreign students. Other 
institutions prefer to treat foreign stu- 
dents as Americans. 

The majority of the larger American 
universities have a foreign-student 
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adviser, who plays an important role in 
helping the student with financial prob- 
lems, room, board, visas, and general 
government regulations. The impor- 
tance of these advisers is such that they 
have a National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers whose annual meet- 
ing attracts considerable attention. 

Foreign students often worry, perhaps 
unnecessarily, about the vexing prob- 
lems of "credits" and the equivalence 
of degrees. In accordance with the 
general American educational philoso- 
phy, foreign students are often studied 
individually and are placed in appropri- 
ate courses with little reference to the 
credits or diplomas previously acquired 
by them. This course placement carried 
Out by American institutions is based 
on their rather extensive experience in 
the past and, in general, can be relied 
On as very fair. The whole matter of 
the equivalence of degrees is one to 
Which the International Association of 
Universities, with headquarters іп 
Paris, has addressed itself. 

So far in this chapter only foreign 
students in the United States have been 
discussed. As for American students 
abroad, the tradition of study in foreign 
countries, especially in European coun- 
tries, is very strong in the United States. 
Formerly, the wealthy student com- 
pleted his studies by devoting a year or 
more to the grand tour, France, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Germany, England, pos- 
sibly the Iberian peninsula. The Mecca, 
of course, was Paris. Today American 
students generally go abroad with much 
More specific purposes; their studies 
abroad are usually carefully integrated 
with those completed in the United 
States, 

The majority of American students 
who attend foreign universities are 
Braduate students, usually of the arts 
and sciences. They go abroad to do 


research. They study manuscripts, other 
documents, works of art, and so forth. 
They seek to acquire fluency in lan- 
guages. Very often the work that they 
do is the core of the Ph.D. thesis. 
Since 1923 a most significant experi- 
ment in foreign study has been con- 
ducted on a limited basis, the study 


abroad of American college juniors. 


Normally the American undergraduate 
cannot attend a foreign university dur- 
ing regular sessions for two reasons. 
First, foreign universities would not 
admit him because they deem him too 
young. Inasmuch as he is nineteen, 
twenty, or twenty-one years of age, the 
real reason is probably that they con- 
sider him too immature. Second, if the 
American undergraduate went abroad 
to study, his home college would not 
count the year among the four required 
for the bachelor's degree. His college 
takes this attitude for a variety of 
reasons, probably an important one be- 
ing that it fears he will only frequent 
cafés and the Folies Bergéres and do 
little studying. 

Yet the idea of an American under- 
graduate’s studying abroad, knowing 
different countries and different ways of 
thinking, acquiring an excellent work- 
ing knowledge of a second language, 
as an integral part of the bachelor’s 
program, without the loss of a year, 
is an excellent one. Therefore, almost 
forty years ago arrangements were 
made with the University of Paris 
whereby a small group of highly quali- 
fied American juniors could study in 
France. The success of this first group, 
which was originally organized by the 
University of Delaware and is still 
operating, under the auspices of Sweet 
Briar College in Virginia, was enor- 
mous. Now there are several such 
groups, not only in France, but also 
in Brazil, Germany, Italy, Mexico, 
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Spain, and Switzerland. Each group 
has from ten or fifteen to eighty or 
ninety students. Д 

The model of the junior-year groups, 
which are small, homogeneous, and 
well organized, has penetrated graduate 
study abroad. Middlebury College, long 
famed for its foreign-language summer 
schools in the state of Vermont, has 
graduate groups in France, Germany, 
and Spain and awards a master’s degree 
for the year of foreign study. 

In my opinion, if we are to have one 
world living in peace with itself, more 
young students must live abroad. Young 
students willingly tolerate the changes 
in habit and the inconveniences that 
travel inevitably entails. They learn 
languages rapidly. They are not pre- 
occupied with specialization; they stay 
out of libraries and archives and sec all 
sides of life in the foreign country. They 
do not have any great dignity or pres- 
tige to maintain and can burrow into 


all corners of the foreign country; when 
they return home, they are much less 
apt to use the clichés and generaliza- 
tions that older students and other in- 
tellectuals often come to use after travel 
abroad later in life. For these reasons І 
strongly favor the junior-year-abroad 
programs. 

The international exchange not only 
of students but also of teachers, educa- 
tional administrators, and professional 
persons of all sorts has increased sig- 
nificantly since the end of World War 
П. American colleges and universities 
participate actively in the exchange be- 
cause they recognize the benefits not 
only to international understanding but 
also to the improvement of educational 
systems. They are particularly desirous 
of exchanging information so that high- 
сг education in the United States may 
be known abroad and may be con- 
stantly modified in accordance with 
experience gained abroad. 
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Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges, 62 

Council, student, 13 
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Counsel, study, 14 
lor, 10 
N 13, 17, 18, 19, 23, 26, 32, 51, 56, 
63, 67 
Creative arts, 26 
Credit hour, 17 
Credits, 17, 67 
Cross-registration, 64 
Curriculum, 4, 13, 16, 22ff., 52 


Dean, 8, 9, 10, 13, 21, 43, 48 

Debating, 15 

Defense of thesis, 32 

Degree, academic, 10, 13, 14, 15, 20, бї 

Dental medicine, 8, 55 

Department (of a faculty), 10, 11, 42, 43, 48, 
49 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 60 

Deposit library, 57 

Design. See Architecture 

Dining hall, 2, 15, 16, 21, 22 

Diploma, 50, 55, 67 

Discrimination, 1, 61 

Dissertation. See Thesis 

Distribution, 23 

Divinity school. See Ministry 

Division (of a faculty), 10 

Doctorate, 7, 8, 32, 52, 58 

Doctor of Medicine, degrec of, 52 

Doctor of Philosophy, degree of, 31, 32, 43, 
64, 67 

Dormitory, 2, 15, 16, 20, 49 

Dramatics, 15, 20, 26 


Education (i. e, pedagogy), 8, 11, 14, 31, 
51, 65 

Electives, free, 17, 23 

Elementary school, 2, 4, 7, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 
30, 41, 50, 51 

Emeritus professor, 44 

Employment, student, 21, 29, 66 

Endowment, 45, 46, 49 

Engineering, 7, 19, 39, 42, 50, 52, 54, 55, 65 

English for foreigners, 14, 65 

Equality of opportunity, 1, 5, 6, 25 

Equivalence of degrees, 67 

Examination, 10, 11, 18, 19, 

Executive officer, 
partment 

Expenses, student, 20, 66 

Extension, university, 14, 42 

Extracurricular activities, 15, 20 


53; 55 
10; see also Chairman, De- 


Faculty, 8 and passim 
of arts and sciences, 9, 11, 3r 

Farmington plan, 57 

Federal government, 2, 12, 17, 


19, 22, 44, 45, 
46, 48, бо, бт, 63, 65 


Fees, student, 20, 45; sec also Tuition 

Fellowships (often larger in amount than 
scholarships, i. e., covering more than 
tuition), 2, 11, 20, 21, 32, 42, 46, 49 

Field of concentration, 19, 23, 51 

Field trip, 18 

Football, 1 

Foreign варанае 4, 5, 24, 25, 26, 27, 65, 68 

Foundations, philanthropic, 12, 32, 42, 47, 59, 
63 

Fraternity, 16 

Free-elective system, 23 

Freedom, academic, 12, 44, 46 

Freshman (i. e., first-year college student), 10, 
20, 30 

Fringe benefits, 41 

Full professor, 32, 41 

Full-time, 32, 42, 66 


General education, 5, 9, 23, 24, 28, 31, 50, 52 
General examination, 19, 32 
G. I. Bill, 2 
Gifts for immediate use, 45, 46 
Governing board (e. g., board of trustees), 12 
Government, 11, 12, 22, 31, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
48, 62; see also Federal Government 

Grades (i. e, marks), 19, 26 
Grades in elementary school, 51 
Graduate program, 7, 30, 31, 32 
Graduate school, 5, 7, and passim 

of arts and sciences, passim 

of education, 3, 51 
Graduate student, 9, 15, 22, 31 
Graduates (i, e., alumni), 13, 62 
Grammar school, 22 
Grandmother (i. е, student adviser), 10 
Grants, 47 
"Great books," 24 
Greck-letter society. See Fraternity, Honor 

society, Sorority 

Gymnasium, German, 8 
Gymnasiums, 49 


Head, Department, 10, 43; 
Department 
Health, 22, 29 
High school, 5, 7, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 50 
Higher education assistance corporation, 21 
Home economics, 7, 26 
Нопог society, 19 
Нопогагу degrees, 49 
Honors, degrees with, 19 
House System, 16, 18 
Houses, International, 66 
Housing, faculty, 31, 41 
Human relations, 26, 54 


see also Chairman, 


I. I. E. See Institute 


of International Education 
Income, 45 
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Industry, 11, 12, 31, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 54 

Institute of International Education, 63, 65 
of technology, 7, 52, 62; see also Techno- 

logical college 

Instructor, 32, 41, 42 

Instructional laboratory, 18 

Insurance, life, 41 

Integration, 25, 67 

Interdisciplinary programs, 11, 32 

Interlibrary center, 57 

International Association of Universities, 67 

International Legal Studies, 53 

Interneship, 52 

Intramural sports, 20 


Journal, learned, See Learned review 

Journalism, 55 

Junior (i. e, third-year college student), 10, 
‚20, 23, 67 

Junior college, 2, 8, 22 

Junior high school, 3, 7, 22 

Junior year abroad, 67, 68 


Kindergarten, 2 


Laboratory, 2, 13, 17, 18, 45, 49 
and-grant institutions, 60, 62 
Language laboratory, 18 
anguage requirement, 27 
Law, 7, 8, 18, 22, 30, 41, 53, 54, 55> 62 
Learned review, 56, 59, 63 
Lecture, noncourse, 20 42 
Lecture system, 9, 17, 18 
Letter of recommendation, 11 
Liberal-arts college. See College of liberal arts 
Library, 2, 13, 16, 21, 45, 47, 49, 56ff., 68 
Library school, 58 
Licensing, professional, 19, 55 
LL. B. See Bachelor of Laws 
Loan, interlibrary, 57 
Loan funds, 21, 45, 49 
Lodgings. See Dormitory 
Lower division, 8 
Lycée, 8 


Major. See Field of concentration 

Marking, 19 

Master, house, 16 

Master in Architecture, degree of, 54 

Master in Business Administration, degree of, 


54 
Master's degree, 7, 8, 51, 52, 58, 68 
M. B. A. See Master in Business Administra- 
tion 
M. D. See Doctor of Medicine 
echanic arts, 60 
Medical plan (for faculty), 41 
edical service (for students), 2, 13, 45 


Medicine, 5, 7, 8, 11, 22, 30, 41, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 62, 64, 65 

Micro-reproduction, 59 

Military profession, 54 

Military service, 29, 66 

Ministry (i. e., clergy), 7, 11, 51, 54 

Ministry of National Education, 19, бо 

Mission of a university, 11 

Money raising, 13, 46 

Morrill Act of 1862, 6o 

Museums, 49 

Music, 7, 15, 26 


National Defense Education Act of 1958, 25 
National Education Association, 62 

National Research Council, 63 

National Science Foundation, 46 

National Student Association, 63 

New England Board of Higher Education, 64 
New England Colleges Fund, 48 

Normal school, 50 

Nursery school, 1, 22 

Nursing, 7 


Office of Education, U. S., 2, 50, 63 
Oral examinations, 19, 32 
Overseers, 12 


Pedagogy. $ee Education 

Pension, 41, 44 

Permanent residence visa, 66 

Ph. D. See Doctor of Philosophy 

Philanthropy, 6, 12, 46, 49 

Physical education, 7 

Physical exercise, 14, 15 

Placement of students in courses, 14, 26, 67 
of students in positions, 10, 13, 41, 43, 63 

Placement tests, 14, 26 

Points. See Credits 

Polls, opinion, 13, 43 

Popularization, 9, 42 

Postdoctoral research, 32 

Practice teaching, 9, 15, 18, 32, 51 

Preceptor, 20 

Premedical program, 52 

Preparatory school, 3; 25, 51 

Preprofessional preparation, 23, 50 

Prerequisites, 25 s 

President (of a college or university), 11, 12, 

48 

Press, university, 59 

Primary school, 22 

Professional training, 4, 7, 8, 42, 47, 65ff. 

Professor, 8, 32, and passim 

Promotion (of faculty members), 10, 41, 43 

Public health, 8 

Publication, 31, 43, 56, 59 


Quarter (of a year), 14 
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Rank (i. e., class standing), 19 
Ranks, academic, 32 
Rector, 11 
Recruitment, 42 
egents, 12 
Regie library, 57 
Registrar, 12, 62 
Religion, 11, 15, 28, 29, 49 
Research, 4, 9, 11, 18, 19, 30, 31, 32, 42, 
47; 48, 52, 56, 58, 59, 64, 67 
Research contracts, 48 
Research institutes, 56 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, 55 
Reserved books, 59 
Residence requirement, 32 
Retirement, 44 
Roommate, 16 


R. O. T. C. See Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Royalties, 42 


Sabbatical leave, 41 

Salaries, 13, 15, 28, 31, 32, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51 

Scholarships (often smaller in amount than 
fellowships, i. e., covering tuition or less), 
2, 11, 13, 20, 21, 4I, 45, 46, 47, 49, 
53, 65 

Secondary school, 2, 4, 11, 21, 25, 26, 27, 30, 
41, 50, 51, 52, 54 

Secretarial college, 26 

Segregation, 2 

Semester, 17, 19 

Semester hour, 17 

Seminar, 18, 32 

Seminary. See Ministry 

Senior (i. e., fourth-year college student), 20, 
23, 41, 58 

Small colleges, 62 

Social Science Research Council, 63 

Social Security, 44 

Social work, 7 

Societies, learned, 59, 63 

Professional, 55, 59 

Sophomore (i. e., second-year college student), 
20, 23, 30 

Sophomore Standing, 30 

Sorority, 16 

Southern Regional Education Board, 64 

Sports, 20; see also Athletics 

Stacks, library, 58, 59 

Standards, 4, 5, 61 

States rights, 45, 60 

Student visa, 66 

Subject matter, 4, 9, 14, 26 


Summer school, 14, 29, 42, 51, 66 
Syllabus, 18 


Tape-recorders, 18, 26, 59 
Tax, income, 45, 46 
inheritance, 45 
Teal estate, 46 
Teachers college, 3, 50, 51 А = 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
44 
Teaching Assistant, 32 
Teaching Fellow, 32 а 
Technological college, 7, 50; see also Institute 
of technology 
Technical institute. See Institute of technology 
Television, 14, 20, 26, 28 
Tenure, life, 12, 41, 44 
Term, 17 
Terminal education, 5 
Testing, 14 
Textbooks, 9, 42 
Theology, 28, 65; see also Ministry 
Thesis, 19, 32, 64, 67 Я 
Т. I. A. A. See Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association 
Tourist visa, 66 
Town and gown, 16 
Transcript, 26 
Transfer-student, 17 
Traveling fellowship, 47 
Treasurer, 48, 49 
Trustees. See Board of trustees 
Tuition, 6, 20, 21, 45, 46, 49, 53 
Tuition Plan, 21 
Tutor, 19, 20, 21 
Tutorial schools, 14 


Undergraduate college, 7, 22, 47, 50 
Undergraduate student, 9, 18, 22, 31 


Union (i. e., student center), 20 
Union, teachers', 43 


Union catalogue, 58 
University, definition of, 7 
University college, 5, 7, 18, 31 
Upperclassmen, 20 


Vacation, 17, 20, 66 

Veterans, War, 2, 46 

Vice-President (of a college or university), 48 
Visa, 66, 67 
Vocational college, 50 
Vocational guidance, 13, 26, 41 
Vocational school, 3 


Wandering scholar program, 64 
omen, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 26, 31, 55, 62 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 42 


Year, academic, 15, 66 


